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‘All Work’’ Shoe 
Cut alittle higher to 
keep out plow dirt 


Cordovan horse-hide. The 


You can expect a different kind of wear 
from Wolverine Shoes. For they are actu- 
ally made out of different material than 
any other work shoe. They are made of 
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Yorktown, N. J., June 29, 1923 
Wolverine Shoe Co., 

Rockford, Mich. 

Gentlemen: I take great pleasure in 
writing you of the remarkable wear 
and comfort I have had from a pair 
of your Wolverine Shoes purchased 
from Abe Kolsky, Woodston, N. J. 
ayearago. As] ama farmer, working 
Jong hours—and unusually hard on 
shoes—(a pair generally lasts me no 
more than three months at the most), 
I consider the wolverine shoe the best 
I ever wore, 

I have never had shoes to retain 
their softness thru all conditions of 
weather as these have done. 

Wishing you great success, 

Yours truly, 


AMOS B. KIRBY. 





They wear 1000 Miles 


and they always stay soft 


—a secret process fixes that! 


unusual to you—are common to us, We 
expect Wolverines to wear longer. The 
secret is in the leather. And in the fact 
that we specialize in work shoes only; 


Whatever your need, 





toughest, longest wearing 
leather known. 


Baseballs are made of 
horse-hide because it is the 
only leather that will stand 
the pounding. The finest 
Cossack saddles are made 
of it too. But heretofore it 
couldn’t be used for work 
shoes. Because it always 
tanned-up too stiff. 


But in our tannery we 
learned how to tan it soft. 
The upper leather is thick 





Wolverine 
Comfort Shoe 


A * 
, 
<\ 
Tender feet welcome 
t shoes. They're soft 
and flexible as a mocca- 
sin, yet wear like iron. 
And so light and easy, 
you'll never know they're 
on duty. For tender feet, 
or where you do not en- 
counter wet weather, 
wear this comfort shoe. 


there is a Wolverine to 
meetit. Farm, shop, lumber 
camp, oil fields, mines, 
summer and winter, each 
has a special Wolverine 
built to meet each special 


condition. That, too, 
is why they wear so 
well, 


If your shoe dealer 
can’t supply you, write 
us. We will tell you the 
nearest Wolverine dealer. 
And we will send you a 








for your protection, but we 
soft. 


always dry out soft. No other 
anow, does this. 


Tanning Corp. 





make it as soft as a moccasin. And it stays 
Even after many wettings it will 


That’s why letters like the above— 


Wolverine Shoe & 


Formerly Michigan Shoemakers 


Rockford, Michigan 


enn 


shoe, we 


Dept. 


My dealer is. 


catalogue showing which 


type of shoe fits your needs best. 


aetenieete 


Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp. 





Ue 


41, Rockford, Mich. 


Please send me name of nearest Wolverine 


dealer and catalog. 
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- The Retailer and Prices 


An A. A. Radio Talk Broadcast From WEAP 


By R. S. KNOWLES 


HAVE had the 
rivilege of at- 
tending numerous meetings at which 
eminent authorities and prominent 
bankers have discussed general business 
conditions, and from these have carried 
away the thought that the present vear 
is one requiring of every business man 
that he become a closer student of eco- 
nomics and commerce in its broadest 
| sense; that he realize success in his own 
particular sphere depends greatly upon 
keeping his own hands on his own busi- 
ness. In President Coolidge’s speech on 
February 12th last, he said, “The farm is 
one of the chief markets for the industries 
of the nation.”’ And so it is, but agricul- 
ture today is in a state where it will, 
beyond all doubt, require of the grower, 
middleman, jobber and retailer that they 
keep on their tiptoes all the time and 
keep their sales force pepped up to the 
| highest degree. These, I believe, are the 
conditions confronting all business men 
| connected with the produce line this year. 
| The growers today should be more 
| keen and intelligent students of their own 
| particular problems and should not com- 
| mit themselves to any principles without 
carefully examining all facts pertaining 
thereto, especially if serious mistakes are 
to be avoided at the very outset. In 
agriculture there are too many elements 
beyond human control to allow of ‘pre- 
dicting too far ahead. 


. a 3 


With overproduction, small growers 
especially should pull together. In 
many producing sections there are co- 
operative growers’ associations, which 
have added to the knowledge of the 
grower many important features, and 
have helped conditions at the producing 
end but they have, in my opinion, more or 
less overlooked one important feature— 
the interest to control production in so far 
as they can plan. This, from my point 
of view, would help more than anything 
| else that has been done to solve the 
| grower’s present troubles. It is of far 

greater importance than controlling dis- 
| tribution. Distribution control might 
help, but it will not prevent glutted 
markets, for a market cannot consume 
more than its people can eat. Diverting 
rollipg cars may clear one market and 
glut another. 

Present-day acreage should be reduced 
considerably. I believe a grower would 
receive a larger net return on five acres 
well cared for than ordinarily received on 
ten acres, especially with care in growing, 
grading and packing, using new packages 
only, shipping under a brand to definitely 
identify that particular grower’s pack, 
which, without a question, would estab- 
lish a reputation and demand, and draw 
for the grower a premium in price. 


| * * * 


The selection of the market and the 
| commission merchant is most important 
and great care and judgment should be 
exercised when doing SO. W hen a grower 
ships to a market to have his produce sold 
on its merits, he should not place his own 
| goods in direct competition with itself. 

By this I mean the grower should select 

his commission house in each particular 

market, place confidence in their ability, 

and confine his shipments to that one 
| house in that market. There has always 

been a great deal of misunderstanding— 
| much of which is unnecessary—on the 
| part of the grower toward the so-called 

middleman. I say much of it is unneces- 
| sary, because I know the growers do not 
know all the facts. From the moment the 
produce leaves the farm, many have no 
idea of how it is handled. Because of its 
highly perishable nature it is very neces- 
sary that it be handled within a very 
short space of time to insure distribution 
| to the consumer during the early morning 
| hours. If an apple from Washington 
| could tell a story of its travel to a New 
| York hotel, or a New Jersey potato could 


relate to the house 
wife its hardships ig 
evading climatic conditions, insects, 
placed in an improper car, rough handli 
and trying to reach destination full of 
life, style and character, having in ming 
its unfortunate brother who goes to waste 
material, there perhaps would be a more 
intelligent understanding and not sueh 
an erratic public opinion of the neces. 
sary requirements of the connecting links 
—farm to consumer—namely, cagiot 
receiver, jobber and retailer. 


* * * 


The carlot receiver, who sells in Jegs 
than carlots, is a very necessary factor, 
He has in his employ experienced sales. 
men, whose duties are, before selling, to 
learn to the best of their ability arrivals 
and conditions. And it is very necessary 
for these salesmen to be able to judge 
quality the moment they open a sample of 
a particular offering; to know what price 
to ask for it. During the early morning 
hours there are thousands of busy buyers 
out to trade. They are called jobbers, 
Then there are the retailers. Conditions 
on the early markets often change within 
an hour—one way or another. The de 
mand has suddenly become greater than 
the supply, or the supply greater than 
the demand. The jobber resells in smal] 
lots to the retailer and tries to take @ 
profit. In many instances the jobber 
judges wrongly just about as many times 
as he judges rightly. Undoubtedly the 
fascination of a quick turnover creates 
further interest. 

The first thing the carlot receiver and 
the jobber should do is teach the retailer 
to educate the consumer to better buyi 
methods. They should study re 
methods, for there is not a dollar's worth of 
fruit or vegetables they sell that is not 
sold by the retailer, andthey have to 
know all they can about the retailer in 
order to help him, and they have —— 
him in order to distribute their 
more largely. This, in my opinion, would 
be the application of improved re 
methods to the greater distribution at 
wholesale. 

I believe, if the retail prices were con- 
stantly in keeping with the wholesale 
prices, this again would help to eliminate 
a vast amount of overproduction 
glutted markets. Quantity sales sh 
be encouraged. If the retailer would 
enlighten the consumer when there is a 
oversupply of any commodity, by 
arranging a quantity display, with di* 
play cards, selling in quantities of so many 
pounds for 50c, or so many pounds for ® 
dollar, making the unit offered a larger 
quantity, with an attractive price, 
should encourage larger purchases. The 
retailer would do well to give this serious 
consideration, and I believe with such 8 
change his business could be vastly m 
creased and the consumer greatly bene 
fited. The retailer should interest the 
consumer and show the consumer why 
should buy in larger quantities. It w 
insure the consumer of a more uniform 
grade and a saving, if the retailer W 
go into details as he should. 





For Lower Taxes, Against Bonus 


“4 GREEABLE to your request, I will say 
£% that I am opposed to the bomus 
But I do believe every ex-soldier im 
in the war should be cared for. Those ¥# 
went to the front were not the only 
sufferers by a long way. We that stayed 
at home worked long hours to pre 
food. We suffered a a severe 
through rise in prices. ar 1s 
best, but who aed go to the defense af 
country if not the young men? 
“As to Secretary — plan of tax 
reduction, I think he is right om 
principles. The people are goa 
under heavy taxes and they should 
relieved if it can be done with safety: y 
W. W., Essex County, N. }- 


American Agriculturist, April 19, 1994. 
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- How Can We Get Rid of TB? 


This Great Cattle Scourge is Still With Us in Spite of Millions Spent for Control 


ture appropriated five million dollars to 
be used by the Department of Farms 
and Markets in a war on cattle tubercu- 
losis. This vast sum was used up long before the 
end of the year, and the legislature this year will 
probably appropriate three million more, making 
a total of eight million in two years in one State. 
Was this great expenditure of public money 
justified? Who got the money? Could it have 
been spent to better advantage? What progress 
was made, if any, in cleaning up the disease? No 
problem of any kind is of more vital concern, and 
every farmer and every taxpayer ' 
certainly has the right to know the 
answers to the above questions. 
In fact, it is surprising, with the 


Le: year the New York State Legisla- 


tremendous. importance that this 
terrible disease is assuming in 
America, and with the great sums 


that are being spent annually to 
control it, that the general public 
and even dairymen themselves know 
0 little about cattle tuberculosis 
and what is being done to control it. 
Just take a brief look at the situation 
in New York State alone. There are 
approximately two million dairy 
cattle in the State. At a very con- 
servative estimate, at least 15 to 20 
per cent. of this number are infected 
to a greater or less extent with 
tuberculosis. Probably the average 
is much higher than this, but it is 
startling enough even at this figure. 
It is much higher in some counties, 
particularly in the fluid milk produc- 
ing counties. Work done so far in 
eradication in Delaware County, one 
of the greatest dairy counties in 
America, for instance, shows that 
#8 per cent., or practically half, of 
the cows in that county have tubercu- 
is. New York is no worse, in 
fact it is better, than many other States. 
These figures alone should bring every farmer 
face to face with the startling situation menacing 
the very fundamentals of our industry. It is a 
Situation, too, that has danger to the farmer 
m many different angles. Already consumers 
are talking about health regulations which will 
and that all milk sold in fluid form must 
come from herds proven free from tuberculosis. 
f can a consumer be blamed for such 
and? 
_ Some folks have made the statement that milk 
mlected with tuberculosis germs is not dangerous. 
h people simply do not know what they are 
king about, for milk loaded with cattle tubercu- 
losis germs is unfit for human consumption and 
It is especially unfit for children. To bé sure, 
Pasteurization will probably kill most of the 
germs, but who wants to drink or eat food filled 
das neerous microbes even though they are 
‘ Incidentally, be it remembered that it is 
: in the very largest cities that milk is pas- 
surized at all. Infected milk consumed on the 
IS Never so treated. 
t are the real facts about the danger to 
n? Medical authorities agree that 25 per 
cent. of the children dying of tuberculosis under 


sixteen years of age die with bovine tuberculosis; 
58 per cent. of the glandular cases of tuberculosis, 
and 59 per cent. of the abdominal tuberculosis 
come from bovine bacteria. So much for the 
health side of the problem. 

Now what about the dollar side of the problem 
to the farmers? No animal can be fully efficient 
that is not well, and an animal with virulent 
tuberculosis germs at work in her is not a well 
animal. In its incipient or beginning stages, the 
disease probably does not make much difference 
in production, and there are thousands of farmers 
who point to the fact that their very best and 





Is The T B Control Program Getting Results ? 


OR at least thirty years the New York State Legislature 

has been spending hundreds of thousands of dollars yearly 
to control and eradicate cattle tuberculosis. 
been spent for the same purpose in other States. Last year the 
legislature in New York appropriated five million dollars. The 
appropriation this year will amount to over three million. 

In spite of all of this money and effort this great scourge has 
continued to grow in most sections. There are counties where 
over half of the cattle are affected and the average for the entire 
State is probably well over 15 per cent. The object of the article 
on this page and others which will follow is to give every farmer 
the exact facts, so far as we can obtain them, about this problem 
which so vitally affects him as a dairyman and as a taxpayer. 

What is the present program for fighting tuberculosis? Is it 
fair tothe dairyman? Isit fairtothe taxpayer? Is it making any 
headway? Ifnot, why not? Do you know what these plans are? 
What experience have you had? Has this experience been satis- 
factory so far as the future is concerned? 
most vital problem by telling us what you think.—The Editors. 





apparently healthiest cows were the ones to 
react to the tuberculosis test. This is true, for the 
disease does seem to attack our best animals. 
But the fact that these animals are good pro- 
ducers, even when they are proven to have the 
disease, does not prove that they might not have 
been even better producers were they disease free. 
Of course, after the disease has made some little 
progress, the loss in production is very evident. 

Therefore, if we multiply the loss of efficiency 
per animal by the number of infected animals, one 
can get some idea of what tuberculosis is costing 
dairymen. This is to say nothing of the further 
loss the diseased animals cause by spreading it to 
other and healthy stock. It does not take into 
consideration either the effect tuberculosis has in 
lowering the prices on stock for sale, including the 
loss by embargoes. Then, too, there are all of 
these millions of dollars spent by States and 
counties and by dairymen themselves throughout 
the country in fighting the disease. There is a 
further loss to purebred owners of their best 
animals which no reasonable amount of indemnity 
can cover. 

This is a situation then faced by every dairy- 
man and by every consumer. What about it? 
What has been done in the past, how much 


Great sums have 


Help us discuss this 


progress has been made, what is the present 
program? In other words, “where do we go 
from here?” ‘ 

In the early days of dairying in this country, 
there was probably very little tuberculosis among 
cattle. We say “probably” because very little 
was known about it. In those days there might 
have been a considerable amount of disease 
present without its being recognized. But like 
a good many other plant and animal diseases 
with which the farmer has to contend, it has 
developed step by step with our more intensive 
farming. As every one knows, sunlight is an 
enemy of germs. When our cattle 
ran outdoors a good part of the year, 
and were housed in cold windy barns 
the rest of the year, they did not 
give much milk, but on the other 
hand, they were mostly free from 
disease. But with the production of 
large quantities of milk per animal 
the year around, with all of the many 
complications, cattle tuberculosis has 
grown by leaps and bounds. One of 
the worst sources of contagion was 
the feeding of unpasteurized skim 
milk to calves. 

New York State has been making 
appropriations of several hundred 
thousand dollars a year, off and on, 
since the early nineties. Splendid 
work has been done by other States, 
particularly in recent years, in Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. BUT UNTIL VERY RE- 
CENTLY, PARTICULARLY NEW 
YORK STATE, NO PROGRESS 
HAS BEEN MADE. The authori- 
ties did well just to keep pace with 


the disease. 
A number of years ago great 
excitement was raised when Dr. 


Koch of Berlin announced that he 
had discovered a cure for tubercu- 
losis called tuberculin. Like other sensational 
“cures,” tuberculin proved of little value in 
curing tuberculosis, but it was found to be almost 
100 per cent. accurate when injected into animals’ 
in determining whether they had the disease or 
not. One of the chief reasons why the early 
progress in tuberculosis control was so slow, was 
that veterinarians depended upon physical ex- 
amination, and physical examination is of very 
little value in determining whether or not a cow 
has the disease, but tuberculin made more 
progress possible. 

But speaking for NewYork and adjoining States, 
and probably for other States, up to 1917, the war 
against cattle tuberculosis was a losing one. In 
spite of the hundreds of thousands of dollars spent 
and the large amount of work done, the disease 
continued to spread. The chief difficulty was that 
after the disease was eliminated from a group of 
cattle the herd became reinfected, making it 
necessary to do the work over and over again. 
The main reason for this reinfection was the 
lack of knowledge and the lack of eare and 
cooperation on the part of the cattle owners to 
observe certain fundamental rules for keeping 
their herds clean after they were once free from 
(Continued on page 406) 
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What The Farmer Thinks 


“T enclose a petition which has been circulated around 
this neighborhood Your anti-tax movement is absolutely 
the best plan that was ever started by any farm paper. Every- 
one who sees the petition and reads the editorials is most 
profoundly interested. Asa matter of fact, taxes and interest 
are the most important factors in the farmer's problem. If 
they could be eliminated, he could stand the low milk prices 
and the other slings and arrows of outrageous fortune 

“In your leading editorial on the question this week you 
put your finger right on the very worst taxing graft, which is 
the improved highway. I want to say without qualification 
that no more good roads ought to be built while the burden 
of taxation lies as heavily as it does now. Good roads are a 
thorn in my side. I and thousands of other farmers like me 
who live back in these hills cannot use them and yet we 
must pay for them. ‘Taxation without representation. My 
share of building and keeping up the good roads which I do 
not use costs me about 880 a year. They build a number of 
new strips in this county every season, and build them so 
poorly that their upkeep in the next five years will cost as 
much as the original outlay.” 


QUCH letters are coming to AMERICAN AGrI- 

cuLtuRist by the hundreds every week. 
When we started this tax campaign we knew the 
situation was bad, but we have been absolutely 
astounded by the way farmers feel. Many of the 
letters would bring tears to your eyes to read 
them. Low prices of farm products coupled with 
the high taxes and interest are bringing stark 
ruin to hundreds of farm people. 

Meanwhile, Congress and our State legislatures 
meet and continue to make the same heavy ap- 
propriations and hold investigations, and quarrel 
among themselves to gain political advantage. 
Speaking very charitably, it is difficult for any 
man to see how either Congress or the New York 
State Legislature has accomplished any con- 
structive work during the present sessions. In- 
stead of passing upon questions of merit, making 
decisions on right and wrong and on need of legis- 
lation, the decisions are made on political expe- 
diency—not how much good it will do the peo- 
ple, but how much good it will do the party. It 
makes no difference which party is in power. 
They are both guilty. In the meantime, of 
course, the people pay thousands of dollars a day 
to keep these useless sessions and politicians 
going. 

We are not an alarmist and we hope we are 
constructive, but there are certain conditions 
in this country that have got to be and are going 
to be corrected. One of them is this cax situa- 
tion, including the graft and inefficiency in na- 
tional, state and local governments, which keep 
the taxes high. Abraham Lincoln once said: 


“With public sentiment nothing cam fail”; and 
we say that public sentiment must be aroused 
and organized in America to put honest and capa- 
ble men in office to cut down inefficiency and put 
an end to the present reckless wave of spending 
the public money. 

Therefore, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST  in- 
tends to follow Lincoln’s advice, and arouse 
pyblic sentiment, particularly among the farm 
people, and to do our part toward organizing 
this sentiment and making it count in the right 
places on this tax reduction program. With your 
help, we believe we can save farmers hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, but we cannot do it 
alone. We ask you to study and discuss this 
question in your Grange and other farm meetings, 
and in your homes. Read everything you can 
find on the tax problem. In particular, study 
the records of the men who are running for office 
during the coming fall. See them personally, or 
write them letters asking how they stand on the 
tax problem. Let them know how you feel about 
it. Are these candidates good business men? 
Especially note the business ability and the re- 
cord of your own supervisor, for town and county 
expenses make your largest taxes. 

Don’t forget either to sign the tax petition 
which we are printing in every issue of AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, and line up in our great organ- 
ized army for a square deal for the taxpayer. 
Over 12,000 farm pebple have already signed. 
Blank petitions will be furnished upon request. 


What Caused Low Milk Prices ? 


LETTER from a dairyman states that milk 
prices now, in his opinion, are no better 
comparatively speaking than they were before the 
war. Nearly every one, both in the milk organi- 
zations and out, is spending considerable energy 
trying to place the blame for this ruinous situation 
on somebody else, but we have seen little discus- 
sion of the real fundamental cause for most of the 
present trouble, WHICH IS TOO MUCH MILK. 
During the several years since the war, milk 
has paid better than almost any other farm 
product. This does not mean that these prices 
have been good, but that prices of other farm 
products have been so low. The result has been 
that those farmers who were not dairymen have 
gone into dairying. This has been especially so 
in certain sections of the West where the one-crop 
farmer has been advised to diversify. Those who 
already had cows have added more, and have fed 
more grain. During the last decade dairying in 
Canada has increased to an alarming extent, that 
is, alarming from a competitive standpoint. 
Better methods of refrigeration and of transpor- 
tation have opened our American markets to 
importations of dairy products from Europe and 
from the Argentine. During and. since the war, 
the increased demand and higher prices for fluid 
milk led those producers who had previously made 
milk only for butter or cheese to improve their 
quality so as to sell it in fluid form. There can be 
but one answer to all this and that is over-supply. 
The demand has increased in the cities, but not 
half fast enough. Over-production makes a 
lower price. This condition will go on until the 
low prices lessen production, which will in turn 
give the demand a chance to catch up, and then 
the prices will rise again. The little old law of 
supply and demand is right on the job all of the 
time working just as surely as night follows day. 
All right, you say; if this is true, what is the 
use of having any organization? The answer to 
this is that the strongest and best organization in 
the world cannot long keep the prices up if there 
is more to sell than the market can absorb, but 
right organization can market in an orderly 
manner; it can prevent temporary gluts, and it 
can insure the farmer his just share of whatever 
the demand is. In the days before organization 
when the demand increased, the dealer and not 
the farmer got the benefit of it. When the demand 
decreased, the farmer and not the dealer lost. 
Unfortunately, this is just the situation which 
dairymen of this section face now. We have 
organizations, but they are quarrelling like cats 
and dogs among themselves, and with the un- 


organized farmer. There is bitter competition 
among them, and cutting prices. While they 
quarrel, Rome burns. Organization is not en- 
tirely to blame for the present trouble, but it is 
unfortunate that at the very time when farmers 
need help the most both organized and unor- 
ganized dairymen are making their troubles worse 
by trying to cut one another’s throat. Is it not 
time for some cooperation that cooperates? 

As we go to press, the story of the action of the 
Montgomery County, New York, dairymen comes 
to us. It is on page 395. under the heading 
“Getting Together At Last.” The action of 
these men is just what AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
has urged repeatedly: that the dairy organiza- 
tions cooperate. Dairymen throughout the pro- 
ducing area may well follow. 


Courage Does Not Change 


T has been one hundred and forty-nine years, 
a long century and a half, since the Amer- 

cans met the British Regulars at the bridge 
at Concord and on the village green at Lexing- 
ton. (See cover picture.) 

During that time the world has moved more 
rapidly than ever before in history. It has been 
a time of tremendous change of material things. 

But in spiritual things, in courage, steadfastness 
straight thinking and the ability to hew to the 
line and see through hypocrisy and sham, the 
great mass of American farmers have never 
changed. Today they stand just as solidly 
shevliler to shoulder for those things which they 
think right as they did on that April day long ago 
so well described by Longfellow, when he wrote: 


You know the rest. In the books you’ have read, 
How the British Regulars fired and fled,— 

How the farmers gave them ball for ball, 

From behind each fence and farmyard wall, 
Chasing the redcoats down the lane, 

Then crossing the fields to emerge again 

Under the trees at the turn of the road, 

And only pausing to fire and load. 


Eastman’s Chestnut 


THE other night I had a strange dream. I 

thought I died and went up and tried to get 
into heaven. The gatekeeper met me at the gate 
and said: 

“T am sorry but before we can admit you, there 
are certain preliminaries—a sort of examination, 
as it were.” 

“Well,” I said, “I'll try anything once. What 
do I have to do?” 

“You take this chalk, go through the gate, and 
climb three flights of golden stairs. At the top 
you will find a room and in the room a big black- 
board. You must then write on this blackboard 
all of your sins and particularly all of the lies 
you have ever told. By and by I'll come and look 
them over. and see whether we want to let you 
go any further or not.” i 

I said, “That's all right. That’s easy. Who 
ever heard of an editor telling a lie?” 

So I started up the stairs but had not gone 
very far before I heard a terrific noise up ahe 
of me. Around the corner suddenly there came 
a man jumping down the stairs five or more steps 
at a time. When he got closer, I was very much 
surprised, and pleased to see that it was my ‘ 
friend, Charlie Taylor, who had once been assist- 
ant county agent leader down in York State. . 

I said: “Hello there, Charlie! Hold on a min- 
ute. How are you? Where are you going 

But Charlie did not slow up. 

“Get out of my way,” he said. 
awful hurry.” : 

But ‘Charlie was an old friend in a strange 
place, and I wanted to - him and talk with him, 
so I tried again to stop him. s 

“Why, Charlie, hold on, I want to talk with 
you. What’s the matter?” 
, But Charlie never paused. Instead, he yelled 
at me as he went by: . 

“Can't stop—awful hurry—GOING AFTER 
MORE CHALK!” 

Post Mortem: My great-great-great-grandp# 
used to tell this! 


“Tm in an 
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Spring Brings Again the Old Problems 


A. A. Readers Tell How They Meet Them 


NOTICED an article in the February 16th 

issue of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST on grow- 

ing alfalfa. I have some experience of grow- 

ing alfalfa, my first being in the spring of 
1906 and from then on. My experience is to sow it 
in oats, say one and one-half bushels oats to the 
acre. I give it a light harrowing after the alfalfa 
seed has been sown in order to give the seed a light 
covering. The oats make a cover crop and it will 
be free from weeds. The alfalfa roots will get 
growth enough so they will not heave with frosts. 
| have never used any inoculation. Sometimes 
I have mixed timothy and red or alsike with the 
alfalfa seed. I have sown it in at least 10 or 12 
different lots in a section at least in the radius 
of six miles on limestone, gray rock and slate land. 
The crop sown in the year 1906 I continued to cut 
either two or three crops per year until 1921. 
This may be of interest to some of your readers as 
it is put in with so little trouble except cost of the 
seed.—W. R. Ayres, New Jersey. 


* * * 


‘ Disking Old Land 


[X many places it is usual to plow all land which 
is to be sown in thespring, while in the West 
it is common to simply disk the land without 
plowing. Formerly I always plowed all the land to 
besown. But for some years I have simply disked 
all potato land which was to go into oats, and part 
of the time I have tried the practice with corn 
stubble and with oat stubble. 

I have found that disking the land 
was superior to plowing it in the spring, 
where the preceding crop was potatoes 
or corn. With fall plowing I found 
that there was a slight loss in the case 
of potatoes. through plowing, while 
there was a little gain with the corn 
land. I consider this to be due to the 
fact that the fertilizer was plowed 
under deeper on the potato land. In 


TO THE GOVERNOR, 


cause of its long roots and heavy tall growth. It 
is also being tried out for an all-summer pasture. 
Crimson does not often stand the winters in this 
part of Central Pennsylvania. 

We like to sow in a forenoon when the ground 
is frozen in order that the thawing and later rains 
may help to cover the seed. By using a cyclone or 
one turned by hand instead of a wheelbarrow 
seeder, it is very easy to sow on frozen ground. 
With the barrow seeder it seems to go better when 
the soil is not frozen. 

Some persons advise heavy seeding of clovers 
to get a thick stand covering all the ground after 
the wheat is harvested. We seed all our clover on 
growing wheat, so that a growth of clover usually 
is made the same season and it may be clipped, 
pastured or cut for hay for cows if needed for more 
dry feed. 

Many farmers sow only four quarts of red and 
one pint of alsike and get a fair stand for hay. But 
three quarts of red, two quarts of alfafa and one 
quart of alsike, or six quarts in all, are enough to 
make a good stand of clover where the soil is sweet 
enough or has lime enough to grow red and alfalfa. 
Alsike will grow better in a sour or acid and on 
wetter soil than either of the other two. A com- 


bination of these three make a fine hay for feed 
and for fertility of the soil. Alfalfa alone will make 
three cuttings in a year when sown alone after the 
first year, while the medium red will make only 
two crops the second year and then disappear. 
Sowing alfalfa in the spring in wheat without cov- 
ering it a little with some tool is only in the experi- 







If you believe in tax reduction sign the petition below, get your neighbor 
to sign it, and send it IMMEDIATELY to American AGRICULTURIST, 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 









THE LEGISLATURE, AND TO EVERY 


mental stage here, but it has been done success- 
fully on soils which have grown alfalfa before. 

White sweet clover is a lover of lime as is alfalfa, 
we it grows on poorer soils than the others will. 

owever, it has coarse stems and cattle will not 
eat the hay. As a soil builder, for pasture and for 
a legume crop to plow under for humus it is a 
great clover. 

On an eight-acre field, four acres of which had 
been in alfalfa for three years, we sowed a mixture 
of red, alfalfa, alsike and white sweet clovers at 
the rate of seven quarts per acre on the 17th day 
of April and harrowed the wheat with a spike- 
tooth barrow, having the teeth slanted backwards. 
On the 20th of July we cut the wheat which 
yielded 22 bushels per acre, then on September 
14th we cut and took in eight loads of mixed hay, 
largely red and white sweet, with a showing of the 
other two from the eight acres. To grow these 
clovers successfully lime enough must be applied 
to keep soil sweet. Sowing clover seed later than 
the time mentioned is often done, but we find the 

,seeding early in April is more likely to make a 
better stand one, year with another than later 
seeding.—J. N. GLover. 


* + + 


Dairymen Turning to Mixed Farming 


[N these uncertain times with so much strife in 
regard to the milk situation, it would seem that 
if a larger percentage of dairymen would strike 
out and follow mixed farming, it would offer a 
solution to remedy the present un- 
stable condition of farmer’s problems 
as soon as anything I know of. 
Reduction of the larger dairies 25 
per cent. or more of course, would 
accomplish a great deal, but this of 
course would necessarily be a slow 
process to bring about better times, 
and it strikes me that the situation has 
become so acute that something should 














neither case did I find that it paid to 
plow if the land was clear. Where the 
corn stubble was pretty quacky it was 
some harder to get a good seedbed by 
simply disking. 

One year I tried disking oat stubble 
for winter wheat. It was a fizzle and 
Inever tried it again. I had neighbors 
who tried the same thing (it was in the 
war years) and they had the same re- 
sults. I understand that this works out 
well in the West, however. 

Under the present conditions of 
high-priced and scarce labor and low- 
priced and plentiful crops, it seems to 
me that the practice of disking un- 
plowed land for grain should become 
more common. Incidentally I might 
mention the fact that the best grain 
crops I ever raised (75 bushels of oats 
per acre and 40 bushels of winter 
Wheat per acre) were raised on land 
Which was not plowed after the pota- 
toes were dug though of course the 

T gave an extra fitting.—A. H. bE 
Grarr, New York. 


* * . 
Our Experience in Sowing Clover 


THE time of year is here to sow 
clover seed for this part of Penn- 
ania. Medium red is mostly 

town for hay, for seed of the second 

Sp, which may also be cut for hay for 

®ows, is pastured, or plowed down for 

‘orn to improve the soil. Alsike mixed 

af red makes a fine hay for all kinds 
stock and it does better sown with 

er clover to help keep jt off the 

Bound = Sweet white clover has been 

out lately, too, for hay for pasture 

4% a soil builder, which it is, be- 


OTHER PUBLIC OFFICIAL IN STATE, COUNTY AND TOWN 
GOVERNMENT IN NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW 
JERSEY. 







WHEREAS, first, taxation has increased in this nation more than four times 
since 1913, and in our State and local governments more than three and a half 
times, and 


WHEREAS, d, this burden of taxation, particularly for State and local 
governments, falls heaviest and directly on farmers and farm property, amounting 
to 16.6% of the farmer’s income in 1922, stopping agricultural prosperity and 
fast b ing absolutely i table, and 


WHEREAS, third, the general basis of taxation is INCOME and not PROPERTY, 
and 


WHEREAS. fourth, our national, State and local governments have made little 
real progress in cutting out unnecessary officers, government departments and 
appropriation bills since the end of the World War, therefore be it hereby 


RESOLVED: First, that we, the undersigned, are unalterably OPPOSED TO 
THE EXTENSION AT PRESENT OF ALL NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL GOV- 
ERNMENT ACTIVITIES. 


Second, that all of our national and local officers sh 
tention to THE GRAVE NECESSITY OF LARGE REDUCTIONS IN ALL GOV- 
ERNMENT EXPENDITURES, to the reduction of government personnel, to com- 
bining and simplifying government departments and activities, to the need of 
short legislative ions, to iH P ts for public officials, to 
passing fewer laws, and in short, to the necessity for practicing the same economy 
in public affairs that farmers are constantly obliged to practice in the production 
of the necessities of life. 


Third, that we as farmers are not interested in credit or any other unsound 
farm relief legislation, BUT IN TAX REDUCTION. 


Fourth, that taxation, both State and national, be maintained on all luxuries, 
as for example, chewing gum, tobacco, motion pictures, etc. 


Fifth, that tax reduction be made TO ABOLISH DIRECT PROPERTY TAX. 
A REDUCTION OF INCOME TAXES IS NOT SATISFACTORY. The farmer's 
income is from his property holdings and therefore his assessed valuation, par- 
ticularly on paper, is high. The reduction of income taxes, while government 
expenditures are still so high, will inevitably result in greater taxes on property, 
chiefly FARM REAL ESTATE. Signed eventually by 100,000 farmers. 
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be done and done at once to better 
conditions for the dairy farmer. 

It goes without saying that not 
every farmer is situated so as to follow 
mixed farming and make a real success 
of it, but having spent my lifetime here 
in northern New York in the most fer- 
tile Black River valley, I know that the 
location is ideal, also that the soil itself 
is adapted suitably for other uses than 
the pasturage of milch cows. I recall 
on taking trips through the country a 
couple of decades ago, of seeing so 
many flocks of sheep dotting the hill- 
sides and had a little experience myself 
in the case of a small flock as my father 
used to winter about 20 ewes. As for 
the care, it took very little time—only 
during the lambing season in the 
springtime and as for the amount of 
fodder, don’t think it ever took more 
than enough to winter two cows. 

“Also good results can be obtained in 
the raising of crops, such as small 
fruits. Strawberries, for instance one- 
quarter of an acre, properly fertilized 
and cared for, havé been known to 
return nearly $500, but of course, there 
is a lot of care and work connected with 
the job. But isn’t it true of anything 
that gives a good substantial return? 

The cultivation and raising of corn, 
to which this soil hereabouts is splen- 
didly adapted, offers another avenue 
to add to the farm revenue as the corn 
can be converted into pork which 
nearly always can be disposed of at a 
profitable figure. 

Just why so many farmers will con- 
tinue to keep a few more cows thayc2ny 
be maintained right on their owns tbs. $1.26; 

(Continued on page 392) .oueak, iY. 













































How About Your 
Hay Tools? 


T is surprising how much 
better hay you can make, | 
how much labor you can save, 
and how much pleasanter the 
haying season can be when you 
use the modern dependable hay 
tools found in the McCormick- 
Deering Line. Regardless of 
where you are farming, if you 
grow some hay, you should 
know all about these machines. 
You can get this profitable 
information from the local 


McCormick-Deering dealer or 


by writing to us. 
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McCORMICK-DEERING 
SIDE RAKE & TEDDER 


With a McCormick-Deering 
side rake and tedder and a 
McCormick-Deering hay loader 
you can air-cure your hay quick- 
ly and load it without shattering 
the leaves. Also, the hay loader 
saves the back-breaking labor 
that is necessary when loading 
by hand. Modern methods 
and machines mean better hay, 
lower labor costs, and hay in the 
barn or stack in shorter time. 

















































Deering Mowe: at Work 


















Complete information 
will be sent on request. 








INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 3 Loans Chicago, IIL 


McCormick-Deering Line 


MOWERS - DUMP RAKES - SIDE RAKES and TEDDERS - HAY LOADERS - SWEEP RAKES - STACKERS 
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The Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it 9 
years of wonderful success. It is not an experiment. 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor is the Gen- 
uine Self-Oiling Windmill, with every moving 
part fully and constantly oiled. 

Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 
oiled. It never makes a squeak. 

Thedouble gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. They 
are always flooded with oil and are protected from dust and sleet. 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor is so thoroughly oiled that it runs in the 
slightest breeze. It gives more service for the money invested than 
any other piece of machinery on the farm. 

You do not have to experiment to get a windmill 
that will run a year with one oiling. The Auto-ciled Aermotor is 
a tried and perfected machine. 

Our large factory and our superior equipment enable us to produce economically and 
accurately. Every purchaser of an Aeymotor gets the benefit from quantity production. 
The Aermotor is made by a responsible company which has specialized in steel windmills for 36 years. 












True to ruit Treeg 


I Kellys’ true to name fruit trees are shipped l 
direct from our nurseries to you—no mid- 
dleman, no agents. Our reputation for 

I square dealing is established; you take so | 
r 


44 Years’ Experience 
in growing true to name trees has taught us 
the prope: method of handling young stock. 
It is packed correctly to reach you in per- 
| | fect condition. 
Send for Catalog 

Our 1924 ca’ tells how 60,000 of our 
trees were certified to be truetoname. It 
also lists shrubs, ornamental trees, roses, 
gtape vines, and small fruits. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES 
1130 Main St., Dansville, N. Y. 


Established 
in 1880 












































Chicag: Dallas Des Moines —] 
AERMOTOR CO. Kansescity Minneapolts Oakinna — 
Free Catalog in colors explains 
== —_——— how you can save 


money on Farm Truck or Road 
v .» also or wood wheels to 





Peach Trees 20c, Apple Trees 25c pasha | AULIFLOWER SEED 


1924 Catalog of Fruit Trees, Berry 
tidal, 182 — gh EK to Grow Garden and | Early Snowball. Imported direct from Denmark. Os. 


the tas Special Prices to Large Planters. $2. Quarter oz. 75. postpaid. Free catalog 
“RSERY & SEED HOUSE, GENEVA, OHIO | B.F. Metcalf & Sen,lnc., 206-208 W.GeneseeSt., Syracuse, N.Y, 
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(Continued from page 391) 


to produce milk for a market that has © 


become badly glutted, and where they 
have so little to say about the selling end 
of the business, is more than I can under. 
stand. And I think some producers wil] 
agree that I am pretty near correct. 
Much can and will be accomplished 
though in the way of organization, but 
this can not take care of the situation ip 


its entirety. The matter of so much sur: ~ 


plus milk to market can best be overcome 
by keeping smaller dairies and feedi 
mostly home-grown feeds which should be 
done by every dairyman. 

Cooperation and good management will 
bring results in correcting present un 
stable conditions.—CuHar.Les L. Sriuzs, 
New York. 


His Job Raising Soy Beans 


AS a soil builder, and a food crop com- 
44 bination, I have nothing on the 
farm that pays so well as cow-peas. | 
began raising cow-peas about ten years 
ago, first planting only a half-bushel, upon 
the advice of a friend, on a small patch of 
ground that had failed to yield to barn- 
yard manure or clover. This particular 
piece of ground was small, but was so sit- 
uated in the center of a field that I be 
came determined to make it yield. | 
planted the peas when I was prepari 
to plow the corn the last time in July, 
broadcasting them and cultivating them 
under. The next spring, the ground was 
loose and mellow and yielding more than 
any land in size upon the farm. 

Since that time I plant the peas with 
the corn, with a planter attachment. In 
the fall, I turn the young pigs into the 
field, where they live without any other 
food until snow comes. Then I open the 
field to cattle and horses, but cattle espe- 
cially, and consider that cow-peas have 
made more money for me than any other 
crop I have ever raised.—Cuarues D. 
Goocu, Ohio. 


A Rotation That Pays 


IX my practice of dairy farming I find 
the following rotation very satisfactory 
and has proven the most profitable for my 
farm and its condition. The rotation is 
worked out on a four-year plan of corn, 
oats and hay two years with a few acres 
of potatoes thrust in where most conve- 
nient. 

From twelve to fifteen acres are planted 
to corn most of which is put in the silo. 
This is fed principally to the dairy cows, 
the milk being shipped to New York. 
The manure from the dairy barn is hauled 
and spread during the winter on sod 
intended for next year’s crop. As soon as 
the corn is planted usually from May 2% 
to June 1, the potato ground is plowed, 
fitted and planted to potatoes. They are 
dug in late September or early October 
and sold direct from the field. This year 
the price received was 90 cents a b 
and the average yield was 150 bushels per 
acre. This was without the use of com 


| mercial fertilizers. The fertilizer being 


dependent on barnyard manure entirely. 

Potatoes on this farm are considered the 
best paying crop of them all. They are 
plowed out with a side hill plow as the 
land is rather steep for a digger 
hooked out with potato hooks. Most 
farmers dread potato raising on account 
of the hard work but I find, for labor 
vested and large cash return, it 6 a 
A No. I crop to raise —Prter WILEY, Jp., 
New York. 


Another Benefit from Alfalfa 


ALFALFA may now be regarded as & 


promoter of dairying and a destroyer 


| of the Canada thistle. A. L. Bierbower 


of Cumberland County, Pa., proved that 
thistle infected land when heavily 

to alfalfa, will subdue and exterminate 
pernicious pest. After two or three year 
you will have a wonderful stand | 
legumes (alfalfa) and no more trouble wt 


| thistles. Other farmers met with re 
| gratifying results by following this eu 
| ment.—Ourver D. Scuock, Penmsy 


vanla. 
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Among The Farmers 
Of New York and Pennsylvania 


rar campaign being conducted in 
Western New York to increase the 
membership of the Western New York 
Fruit Growers Packing Association, Inc., 
is progressing very well. One of the out- 
standing and most encouraging features 
of the campaign is the readiness with 
which the larger growers, who were 
previously non-members, are joining the 
association. The campaign around Hil- 
ton is progressing exceedingly well as is 
that being conducted around Hall. Lo- 
cals have been started at Gorham and 
Rushville. Three new locals are being 
organized in Ontario County.—N. R. P. 


Dairy Demonstration Train to 
Tour Northern New York 


- pee Agricultural Relations Depart- 
ment of the New York Central Rail- 
road, under the direction of R. W. Quack- 
enbush, general agricultural agent, is or- 
ganizing the dairy demonstration train, 
in cooperation with other agricultural 
agents in the State, that will cover most 
of the Northern Country. Those agen- 
cies cooperating are the New York State 
Department of Farms and Markets, the 
New York State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell, the Joseph Slocum College of 
Agriculture at Syracuse, New York State 
Breeders Association, the Dairymen’s 
League, Farm Bureau, and Grange. 

The schedule of the train is as follows: 
April 19, Heuvelton; April 21, Canton; 
April 22, Potsdam; April 28, Gouverneur; 
April 29, Evans Mills; April 30, Car- 
thage; May 1, Lowville; May 2, Boon- 
ville; May 3, Holland Patent; May 5, 
Newport. 


Summer Meeting of Horticul- 
tural Society Announced 


The New York State Horticultural 
Society announces through its Secretary, 
R. P. McPherson of LeRoy, N. Y., that 
the summer meeting of the association 
will be held at the home of Charles S. 
Wilson of Hall on Wednesday, July 30. 


New York County Notes 


Jefferson County—A wonderful rain 
followed the melting of the snow with the 


‘ result that the frost came out of the 


ground very rapidly. This has made the 
dirt roads especially bad. Meadows seem 
to have wintered well and clover is show- 
ing up well in new seedings. Most farmers 
have their seeds ordered for spring de- 
livery. Seed oats are selling from 75c 
to 80c a bushel and there seems to be a 
good many bushels on the market. Eggs 
have taken a decided drop, some coun- 
try stores offer only 22c a dozen. Farm- 
ers who have regular customers are get- 
ting 25c and 30c. City people are finding 
out that the infertile egg is a much bet- 
ter keeper in water glass and these eggs 
find a ready market for preserving. But- 
ter is selling for 53 to 58c a pound. Maple 
syTup is getting a little bit dull on the 
market. Prices ranged from $1.50 to $2 
a gallon. A very good grade of syrup 
Was made this year. We had little rain 
until recently so that the sap had no rain 
water in it. Maple sugar is bringing 50c 
* pound in some places. Few people are 
making sugar as it is too much work. 
urkeys are backward in starting to lay. 
Daniel Helmer had a very satisfactory 
auction of his farm equipment last 
Month. He has moyed to town and 
rented his farm. Many folks in this sec- 
tion are doing well with hatching eggs. 
—Mrs. C. J. 
Chautauqua County—On April 1 the 
thermometer hit the freezing point and we 
& very heavy snow storm. Potatoes 
are now selling at $1 a bushel. Butter is 
ing 55c a pound, poultry 30c¢ a 
pound live weight, eggs 27c a dozen; 
ond $20 a ton in the barn. Very few 
arms are changing hands this spring 
by lease or through sale. Many 


farmers through this section have in- 
stalled radios. It is reported that the im- 
proved roads leading from Silver Creek 
to Irving, Smith Mills and Forestville, 
are to have electric lights. Most of the 
grapes in this vicinity have been pruned. 

Broome County—Just as the robins 
and bluebirds had convinced ‘us that 
spring had arrived, we had a two-day 
fall of snow. This was preceded by a 
hard thunder-shower with very sharp 
lightning, in fact the sharpest I have 
ever seen in March. There does not 
seem to be the usual number of auction 
sales. Eggs are plentiful but are only 
bringing 22c at the stores. Butter is 
bringing 46c. Young pigs are plentiful 
at $5 each. Hay is bringing around $15 
in the barn. Potatoes are selling from 
80c to $1 a bushel.—Mnrs. E. M. C. 


Sullivan County—Snow is practically 
all gone. In a few places along dirt 
roads a few drifts remain. The ice 
went out of the Delaware River quietly. 
We had a very heavy fall of snow on 
April 1. Potatoes are bringing from $1 
to $1.40 a bushel. No apples in this sec- 
tion. Butter is 50c, eggs 25c. Folks 


throughout this section are dissatisfied | 


Mrs. C. R. M, | 





on account of high taxes. 


Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 
Outver D. Scnock 


N 80-acre farm with house and barn 

situated in Perry County, was sold 
at public sale for $625 or less than $8 
per acre. The highest price cow brought 
$40 and the best horse sold for $60. 


Some farmers who did not cut all of | 


their hay crop last season because of 
threatened low prices are now treated 


to the sight of seeing more prudent neigh- | 


bors selling surplus hay at $30 and up- 
wards per ton. 

Hundreds of acres of land will be sold 
for nonpayment of taxes by the Schuyl- 
kill County Commissioners. A large 
proportion is usually redeemed by the 
owner. Much of the land sold is the prop- 
erty of corporations. 

The Chestnut Street Market houses in 
Harrisburg, have realized a large increase 
in patronage, the stalls being rented by 
Dauphin, Cumberland, Lebanon and 
Perry county farmers. The old “market 
square” market houses were razed many 
years ago and three modern markets es- 
tablished. 

Grass seeds of all kinds sell at world’s 
war prices. The bulk of the seed sold was 
produced in distant states while foreign 
grown clover seed is also common, even 
is less desirable. 

Peach orchards escaped winier harm 
and there is a favorable indication for a 
heavy bloom. Apple trees also present 
a most promising appearance. The Stay- 
man Winesap, York Imperial and Grimes’ 





Golden trees are in an especially good | 


condition. 


Special agents of the Department of | 


Agriculture resumed their visitations to 
rural communities in search of unlicensed 
dogs. Many farmers neglected to obtain 
the requisite license tags. These dog 
owners had to pay a license fee, as well 
as a penalty to prevent their dogs from 
being killed. 

The comparatively mild winter re- 
sulted in many ice houses remaining 
empty, causing a serious inconvenience 
of a very considerable expenditure for the 
purchase of the almost indispensible 
commodity. 

Tioga County, Pa. 

Tioga County—This has been the best 
maple sugar spring in a number of years. 
Sugar and syrup are of fine quality. The 
price of sugar is 30c a pound, syrup $2 
a gallon. Last few days of March were 
very cold and blustry. During the first 
week in April we had a great deal of rain. 
Grass looks good. Right now the roads 
are in bad shape.-—Mas. W. C. G. 
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show 90% or better. 
Rochester, N. Y., bags free. 





49 Spencer Street 


Bank References: 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Corn 
BuShel 


Good seed corn is so scarce that prices may ad- 
| vance to $6 or $8 a bushel at planting time. 


We offer, for immediate delivery, Improved Leaming corn 
shipped under a positive guarantee that if it does not prove 
right by any test you wish to make you may return in ten 
days and get your money back. Our germination tests all 
The price is $2.40 a bushel, f. o. b. 


Selling direct we have elimi- 


nated all middlemen’s profits. Cash must accompany order. 
Special quotations to Farmers’ Clubs, Granges, etc. 


If interested in any other seeds ash for details and prices 


Gardner Seed Company 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Lincoln-Alliance Bank and Genesee Valley Trust Company, 








Simple 
Durable 
Efficient 


Economical 











EUBLER MILKING MACHINES 


Good-will is one of the most valuable assets that 
any business can possess. 
users of our machine cheerfully recommend the 
milker with only three moving parts because 
they know by personal experience that “Eubler”’ 
delivers the sort of satisfaction that makes it a 
pleasure to use it. 

We honestly believe we are building one 
of the best machines on the market, 


EUBLER MILKING MACHINE CO. 
20 FRONT STREET, VERNON, N. Y. 


Challenge Engines 


With us it means that 


Agents Wanted 


Incorporated 1909 


Distributors for 


Simplex Improved Water Bowls 











“BROOKLYN BRAND” 


SULPHUR 


COMMERCIAL FLOUR SULPHUR, 992% Pure 


For Spraying—Insecticide Purposes 


SUPERFINE COMMERCIAL FLOUR SULPHUR, 99% eer Ge’ Dusting 


FLOWERS OF SULPHUR, 100%, Pure 


Purposes | 





“NIAGARA BRAND” 


AMERICAN CRUDE SALTPETRE 


For Better, Bigger and More Fruit 
ALSO CRUDE NITRATE OF SODA 


80 Maiden Lane, BATTELLE & RENWICK, New York, N.Y. 


Write Dept. ‘‘C’’ for Pricgs and Booklets 








CABBAGE PLANTS 


Fulwoed’s Frost Proof plants will produce headed cabbage 
three weeks before your home-grown plants and will stand 
a@ temperature of : egrees above zero without injury. 
I have twenty million now ready. V es; Jersey Wake- 
field, Charleston Wakefield 


. Co en Market, Suc- 
cession and Flat Duten. tf.ices by express any quantity 
* $2.00 


per 1000. By parcel post, . 
$1.00; 500 for e176; ice for $3. First class plants and 


safe arrival guarant 
P. D. FULWOOD TIFTON, GA. 





FOR BIG CROPS 
OF POTATOES 
Cover ye with i, ain 
Jacket (traption) “Sprayer. “Two, ‘low or six 


rows. rong pressure. te y for catalog of 
OSPRATMO ine of a5 ep favorites. All 
sizes for all uses, 


power pumps. 
Address: Field Force Purnp Co., Dept. 10, Eimira, N. Y. 








BOLENS POWER HO 


and Lawn 
Mower Tractor 
It seeds, it cultivates, 
it mows the lawn. It 
apetis power for operating 
light machinery 
he BOLENS has a patented 
arched axle for clearanceanda 


ance in close weeding and culti- 
cating A differential drive 
makes turning easy. All attachments have snap 
hitches and are instantly interchangeable. A boy 
will run it with delight. Send for full particulars. 


334 PARK ST., GILSON MFG. CO., PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 
NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO 


care f pe. $1.75; 10 Ibs. S00, Smoking 6 Ibs. $1.26; 
00. when recivi pe tree. 
FARMERS tomatco UNICN, of a UEaRe KY. 
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poultry success 


UIDE chicks safely through 

the critical first five weeks— 

save the chicks most poultrymen 

lose—and you’re traveling the 
sure road to poultry success. 


Life-Saver Steam-Cooked Chick 
Feed actually does save chicks’ 
lives. It’s a natural food—made 
from a combination of choice cut 
oatmeal, cracked corn, cracked 
wheat, cracked kaffir-corn and 
cracked peas, with just the gran- 
ular firmness needed to develop 
baby chicks’ digestive systems. 


It’s more digestible, too, because 
it’s steam-cooked and dried by 
an exclusive H-O process that 

_ eliminates entirely fatal bowel 
disorders. It does not become 
sour or musty. 


Chicks fed on it from the first 
48 hours to five weeks grow 
faster, lay quicker and are ready 
for market sooner Mail the 
coupon for sample and literature. 


Manufactured only by 
Feed Dept. 3 


THE H-O CEREAL CO., INC. 
Buffalo New York 


ON \ | 
sife-Saver 


STEAM-COOKED CHICK FEED 


“Saves the Lives of Baby Chicks” 


FEED 
FROM THE 
FIRST 48 HOURS 





The H-O Cereal Co., Ine. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


TO 5 WEEKS 





SEND ME FREE sample, price and literature on your Life-Saver Steam 


Cooked Chick Feed. 
Name 


Address 


3-4-24 








WIRE FENCE HISTORY 


3$ years ago this Spring, one of our officials sold 
the first carload of farm wire fence ever shipped. 


It was not as as our EMPIRE, yet the 
price was much higher and there were only a few 
thousand rods in use, BUY YOUR FENCE 
DIRECT 








Pant’: 


ORDER DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


| We will send you as many gallons as 
you want of good quality red or brown 


BARN PAINT 


upon receipt of remittance. We are paint epectalns 





us your wants and let = auto you low prices. We 
can save you money by oping direct from our 
factory. Satisfaction Guaranteed. On orders for 


thirty gallons or over we will prepay the freight 
within a radius of three bundred miles. 


AMALGAMATED PAINT CO. 
Factory: 374WAYNEST. JERSEY CITY, N. J 
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/Farm Machinery Demon- 


strations for Jersey 
Growers 


| JQEGINNING April 21 and continuing 


| ments in operation. 


through April 26, a series of six dem- 
onstrations will be held throughout 
New Jersey to give growers an oppor- 
tunity to see various kinds of farm equip- 
These demonstra- 


' tions, being arranged by Professor C. H. 
| Nissley, vegetable gardening expert of 


the New Jersey State College of Agri- 
culture, are in response to a vast number 
of inquiries that have come to the Vege- 
table Gardening Department both from 
growers and county agents in regard to 


| new and labor-saving machinery and ma- 











terials which tend to lower the cost of pro- 
duction. In view of the difficulty that 
is experienced in trying to answer ques- 
tions on this subject intelligently, where 
the implements and materials cannot be 
seen, it was decided to hold these demon- 
strations and get the equipment to a 
central place where growers could see the 
various things actually operating under 
local conditions. 


Schedule of Meetings 


The demonstrations have been so lo- 
cated that no grower need travel more 
than 35 miles or 40 miles to attend at 
least one of them. The schedule is as 
follows: Monday, April 21, Aflantic 
County, at the farm of Horace Ireland 
of Linwood, about 2% miles out of 
Somers Point on the main road to Pleas- 
antville; Tuesday, April 22, Cumberland 
County, at “Central Farm” of Mayhew 
and Husted, just south of and adjoining 
Cedarville; Wednesday, April 23, Glou- 
cester County, at the farm of T. B. Thorn 
along the Glassboro Westfield Road, just 
west of Hurffsville; Thursday, April 24, 
Burlington County, on the farm of T. S. 
Borden, on the Burlington-Camden Pike, 
214 miles from Burlington; Friday, April 
25, Monmouth County, on the farm ‘of 
J. S:Curtis, 2 miles from Keyport on 
the road to Middletown; Saturday, April 
26, Passaic County, on the farm of Henry 
Butt, at the corner of Van Houten and 
Grove Street, Richville. 

These demonstrations include garden- 
ing tractors, sprayers, dusters, seeders, 
cultivators, harrows, transplanters, onion 
set planters, irrigation equipment, har- 
vesting machinery, mechanical bunchers, 
etc. The demonstration will be conducted 


| in the afternoon of each day continuing 


from one o'clock until six. 


Farm Bills that Failed to Pass 
Jersey Legislature 
W. H. Buttock 
Various agricultural measures fell by 


the wayside during the last session of 


| the Legislature, although fortunately these 


for the most part were not as important or 
demanded as insistently as those which were 
passed. A bill to preserve Standard Time 
and eliminate so-called Daylight Saving 
was presented. It failed to pass. 

Little success was accomplished this 
year on hunting and trespassing laws. 
Sentiment is quite united for a new tres- 
pass law in New Jersey which will have 
teeth—a measure similar to that passed 
three years ago by the New York Legis- 
lature. 

The question of the distribution of 
school funds is a matter which has been 
under consideration by the organized 
farm groups for several years. Senti- 
ment is growing in favor of the distri- 
bution of the school money on the basis 
of ratables. Fifteen of the twenty-one 
counties in the State would profit by 
such a change. A study by the New 
Jersey Federation of County Boards of 
Agriculture shows that one northern 
New Jersey county receives $1,000,000 
more in school funds from the State than 
it contributes, and that this loss is borne 
by rural as well as other urban counties. 
When sentiment crystalizes on this matter 
of school fund distribution, as it may by 
another year, the organized farm groups 
will unite upon it as a le;islative platform. 








Write Us Today for Your 
FREE FOLDER AND SAMPLES 












FEEDING 


Proven by government tests to be the best 
food supplement for poultry, hogs and stock. 
STRUVEN’S FISH MEAL is made from 
fresh, whole fish, finely ground, rich in needed 
proteins and minerals for rapid growth and 
perfect health. Cheaper and superior to animal 
concentrates, cleaner and more nourishing. 


Charles M. Struven & Co. 
114C So. Frederick St, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Get one now. If you have no engine get 

No. 9 (hand power) Ball-bearing ng 
There’s a Stewart Shearing Machine, hand 5 
er, to meet every need. Send for complete cataleg. 
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Buying the best 
is greater economy today than ever before, 
ARMCO INGOT IRON 
pad gd amd eng tom and lasts from five 
t ti onger t ordin: 1 je 
ing. Itis by far the most pone Ae 


years of service you can buy. (We make stock 
tanks.) Write for illustrated catalog. 


American iron Roofing Co, Sta. 77, Middletown, 0. 
PURE IRON SW NOT STEEL 
\/ 


DON’T CUT OUT 
A Shoe Boil, Capped 


Hock or Bursitis 
FOR 


ABSORBINE 


will reduce them and leave no blemishes. 
Stops lameness promptly, Does not blister 
er remove the hair. and horse can be worked. 
$2.50 a bottle delivered. Book 6 R free. 
W.F. YOUNG, Inc., 579 Temple St, Springfield, Mass. 


4<ECONOMY SILOS 


- Special Prices for 
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mY Early Orders 
— Every Economy Silo is equipped with 
fie) our (amous Storm-Proof Anchor System, 
. bles \ makin: siloa permanent structure, 
- fi Write for prices and free illustrated 
aa catalog of silo. 
| SES Also headquarters for all sizes of 
= Water Tanks. on request. Fac 


tories: Frederick, Md., and Roanoke, Va 


ECONOMY SILO & MFG. CO. 
Dept. B Frederick, Md. 














FROSTPROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 


Field hardened, can be set six weeks before hom 
plants, and wili head four weeks earlier Early Jeug 
and Charleston Wakefield, Copenheger Market, See: 7: 
sion, Flat Dutch ices: 200 for 100: oO pe 1000 


aap qunty.. Other sa cau, wehe for price list. 
PIEDMONT PLANT COMPANY 


ALBANY, GA. 
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Read Silo Character 


As you do a man’s 


OU read a man’s character in 
his face. Look to the same fea- 
tures on a silo to judge its qualities. 
In the front of the Unadilla Silo, 
you can see many practical, valuable 
advantages that speak of the 
thoroughness, care and thought 
with which every detail of the 
whole silo is worked out. 

Its continuous opening; water- 
tight, air-tight, non-sticking doors; 
wide, safe, easy combination door 
fasteners and ladder; door front 
assembled at the factory; hoopends 
adjustable from ladder, these and 
many other features of the front of 
a Unadilla are some indication of 
the bigger silo value the Unadilla 
gives you for every dollar. 


Send for catalog. You'll find it full of 
silo information you shouldn’t miss. 

For the man who orders early we offer 
a special discount that makes a real 
saving in your silo purchase. 

The Unadilla can be had on con- 
venient terms. 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 
Box B Unadilla, N.Y. 














MILK CAN 


20-30-40 qt. 
sizes 

We sell only 

makes of high 

quality — yet 

our prices are 

reasonable. 











Progressive 
dairymen have 
bought sup- 
plies and 
equipment 
from us since 
1889. 


J. S. BIESECKER | 
Creamery, Dairy and Dairy 
Barn Equipment | 
59 Murra ew Yor 
y St. N York City 























- | Means Better Milk | 
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Stops germ wth. 
Gives milk mo flavor. 
Makes it last longer. ars 
practical, reastecbhems ted aii 
cooler on the market. One milk. 
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FENC]I We manufacture a read 

made Cedar Picket and Gai- 
woven — Painted 
ft heights 


: vanized Wire Fence—inter- 
Green—Red—or Plain—made in 


Ov" 
3 or , 
4 For ehickens, far.ns, yards and lawns 





4 
100 FT, TO ROLL 


Used eXtensiy 
sively for snow protection alo Highwaye 
Write for prices and catalog —— Ss ee 


NEW JERSEY FENCE CO., BURLINGTON, N. J. 
te 


“hp Writing advertisers be sure to say you 
in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





To county meeting of dairymen on 
April 5th at the Old Court House, 
Fonda, which was attended by over three 
hundred representative dairymen, princi- 
pally from Montgomery County, with 
neighboring dairymen from other coun- 
ties, took decided steps toward outlining 
a sound economic program in the interests 
of better marketing. Dairymen belonging 
to twelve distinct groups within the county 
representing independent plants, others 
comprising the Eastern States. The 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative and inde- 
pendent producers were in attendance. 

The meeting marked one of the strong- 
est and most harmonious gatherings ever 
assembled in the interest of unified action, 
as voiced by the men during the noon hour 
and at the close of the afternoon session. 
The meeting was the outgrowth of a pro- 
gram developed by the Farm Bureau. 
County Agent C. M. Austin has made 
this a feature in his work toward the 
fulfilment of a united policy to be fur- 
thered by a conference board to comprise 
all groups of milk producers. Mr. Austin 
presented his program, stating the ob- 
vious need for a unified spirit of harmony 
and co-workmanship, to dispel all dis- 
cord and confusion over marketing 
problems. 


Garlock Addresses Meeting 


Following the electi@n of a chairman 
and secretary, Mr. M. B. Garlock, Presi- 
dent of the Eastern States, was intro- 
duced. He said; 


“Notwithstanding a tremendous increase in 
the Metropolitan district's demand for milk in 
February, amounting to 12% daily over last 
year, 10,000 cans a day, or the entire output of 
50 of the average shipping plants at this time 
of the year, the price to the city buyer and to 
the farmer was as low as it was last summer 
when our cows were on pasture and we had no 
feed to buy. This situation is in part because 
of the split among dairy organizations. There 
are four dairymen’s organizations representing 
half of the producers of the State, and any 
constructive work of these groups is undone, 
not only by the lack of cooperative action be- 
tween these groups, but because of the lack of 
financial, spiritual, moral and intellectual sup- 
port of the 50,000 dairymen who belong to no 
organization and who are doing nothing to help 
solve vital problems that can only be solved 
with their assistance. 

“Common sense tells us nothing is to be 
gained by continued hostility between these 
groups. Experience has shown that a continua- 
tion of the present non-cooperative action 
between these groups is little better. The vital 
problem of the moment is ‘ How to conserve the 
constructive accomplishments of all the groups 
during the past few years and how to make the 
greatest forward progress in the shortest time 
through cooperative action between the present 
organizations.” 


Groups Should Cooperate 


“T firmly believe in the farmer-owned plant. 
I firmly believe in farm organization. But I 
also believe in facing conditions as they are 
and recognizing the fact that all the dairymen 
are not in the organization and that all of them 
are not likely to be in the near future. Con- 
sequently the urgency of the situation demands 
some plan which will produce immediate results 
through the cooperation of our present dairy 
organizations. Cooperation between competi- 
tors is the watct word of the day in all other 
business lines. This is shown by the growth 
of trade associations where men in active com- 
petition, one with another, get together in a 
legal way to stabilize the market and benefit 
the whole industry. 

“The milk dealers have found a way to do 
this. While we are trying to find out what is 
the best plan for the whole dairy industry, 
why can’t we follow their example, and have a 
milk producers’ conference board which will 
bring together regularly the different dairy 
organizations. This will permit them to be a 
real help to one another. Collectively they 
can do many things they can't accomplish 
singly and possibly out of the combined wisdom 
and experience of these men and this organiza- 
tion, there will evolve a new plan which will 
secure the united support of all dairymen.” 


Mr. Garlock commended the work that 
had been undertaken in getting such a 








representative gathering of milk-pro- 





Getting Together At Last 


Montgomery Co. Dairymen for Group Cooperation 


ducers together and solicited their careful 
judgment in working out a program of 
united action in cooperative marketing. 

Mr. Charles Tuck, of the Dairymen’s 
League Cooperation, being in charge of 
the educational work, said: 


“Much more is to be done than said to-day. 
You men have studied marketing problems 
sincerely and for a long time and have come 
to make this a Red-letter Day for Montgomery 
County. On behalf of the League, I hold no 
brief. I emphatically assert that all our 
services are at your disposal. We purpose to 
sit in with you month by month, if you want us 
to, and with you make an attempt to work out 
the milk problem not in the Eastern States 
nor New York State but right here in Mont- 
gomery County. 


Farmers Should Own Plants 


“Of course there should be farmer-owned 
plants everywhere and farmers should have a 
voice in the management of them and in mar- 
keting their products but also have council of 
experts in management and selling. Because 
if he is an expert producer, he can’t be expert 
in both activities. And happily we are striving 
hard along this path. Our interests are entirely 
different from dealer's interests, will always be, 
not only here but in all countries. 

“This meeting should pave the way to recog- 
nition of a consciousness of mixed organizations 
welded into one unit, possessed of a single idea 
—cooperation, to receive fair returns of capital 
invegted in the dairy industry in Montgomery 
County. Dealers take pains to secure returns 
on their capital invested. Figures on stock 
invested by a well-known concern, whose name 
I will not give, declared dividends on their 
stock, as follows: 1908, 13 per cent.; 1909, 22 
per cent.; ’11~"12, 11 per cent.; °13, 12 per cent.; 
1919, 26 per cent. But note, after organized 
dairymen entered field, returns dropped to 6 


per cent. 
“Producers must recognize that there is no 
longer a ‘preferential production area.’ 
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cost—and no silo built gives 
better service. Freeze-proof 
—fire-proof— storm. 
f : you want to know 
just how good the genuine Ross 
“‘In-de-str-uct-o” Silo really is, 
write for new writien 

_ Owners in every cora- 
growing state. Forty pages 
of convincing proof! Mail 
the coupon for prices 
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Ensilage Cutters 


UILT for heavy duty, Always runs smooth 

B and steady — because it is a oy. cowetel, 

machine. Always cutsslick and clean. 

‘ cdjustment. Check the cou- 

pon—if you want the facts regarding the best 
cutter money can buy. 

E. W. ROSS ™uscr= CO, 


Successors to The E. W. Ross Co., Est. 1850 





Therefore, as Dr. G. F. Warren says, ‘the 
period has passed forever when effort will be 
concentrated on methods of production, hence- 
forth all rural mind and effort will center upon | 
marketing problems of every farm product.’ | 
Marketing or sale of farm products really | 
means sale of labor of the farmer and his entire | 
family. Montgomery County farmers are not | 
alone realizing that sale of labor must be made | 
efficiently, economically and expeditiously. | 
Other counties and sections of this country | 
meet similar problems with cotton, tobacco, | 
wheat, etc. 

“Capital seeks only its returns, it knows no | 
neighbors. Capital knows no preferential posi- | 


tion. It manipulates one section of county | 
against another. | 





Therefore, if producers re- 
main inarticulate with their goods to be 
marketed, even though organized, organiza- 
tions will be futile. 

“The League attempts to play fair in the 
collective bargaining game and is winning the 
respect of the writers of our leading farm 
papers. The producers back of the League are 
sincere. Rather than attempt to disrupt, let 
our thoughts center upon a common policy for 
harmony. 

“T think your agent, Mr. Austin, is to be 
commended for this timely work and this 
audience is to be congratulated for your fine 
response.” 





| 
| 
The following resolution was adopted | 
unanimously: “Resolved that this as- | 
sembly should appoint a standing coun | 
mittee comprising two delegates from | 
each plant represented within the county 
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to Own One 


Because it lasts many years 
longer—costs less per year— 
keeps silage better—than any 


ordinary stave silo. Proved by 
experience wherever used. 


' And there’s a good, sound reason— 
Craine scientific 3-wall construction. 
Inside the upright staves. Over this, 
the waterproof, frost-stopping Silafelt. 
Then the continuous Crainelox Spiral 
Hooping that tightly binds the whole 
silo together. Here's real strength that 
saves you repair and 
replacement costs. 
Look into the silo 
question before you 
invest. Get our cat- 
alog now. 
Special dis counts 
on early orders. 
Time payments if 
esired. 


Craine Silo Co. 
Box 120 Norwich, N. ¥. 


CRAINE 


TRIPLE WALL 








for the purpose of studying the milk situa- 
tion and the regulation of the milk price.”’ 

The aforementioned resolution was 
carried out in full during the afternoon 
session. A recess of fourteen minutes 
was declared for each group of producers 
to appoint their representatives. When 
the forum adjourned, this committee 
went into conference and reported the 
following resolution: 


Resolved, that a meeting of the'milk produc- 
ers in the different counties of the State be 
held for the purpose of having a general con- 
structive discussion of the milk marketing 
problems, in order to secure the cooperation 
between the different dairy organizations in 
solving their common problems. 

And be it further resolved, that the Mont- 
gomery County Farm Bureau be called upon 
to inform all the other farm bureaus of the 
State, soliciting them to call meetings to cre- 








You can make money byusing 
Ryde’s Cream Calf Meal. Seil 
the Cow’s Milk and Cream, and 
buy Ryde’s Cream Calf Meal 
for one-third of what you get 
for the milk and cream. Two- 





ate milk conference boards to comprise twe 
delegates from each respective plant or group 


of milk producers, John I. McClumpha, 
Secretary of the Montgomery County Conzem 
ence Board. 





When Writing to Advertisers 
Be Sure to Mention the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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The more zinc on the wire, the longer the wire fence will last. 







































lasting quality 


Charge 


higher price 


fence. 


possible. 
Hang your 


work loose 


forming 


big features. 








AMERICAN STEEL 


New York 


Chicago 


Boston L) 


Wires used in Zinc Insulated Fences receive 
more than DOUBLE the usual heat treatment 
in the zinc bath—the proper and only way to 
give a heavier coating of galvanizing with 


This better process not only applies more 
zinc to the wire, but makes the coating uniform 
and inseparably a part of the steel 
the wire with more zinc and with no cracking, 
flaking or peeling off. 


It insulates 


All the following brands of Farm Fence 


AMERICAN, ANTHONY, 
ROYAL, 
ELLWOOD, U.S. 


Are now Zinc Insulated— At No Extra 


NATIONAL, 


We make only one grade of fence, every 
brand Zinc Insulated—and sell 


it at no 
Think of it!—fence that will 


outlast any fence you have used before—yet 
costs no more than ordinary grades of farm 
Only our quantity production, vast 
resources and equipment make this offer 


fences on Arrow Tee-Steel 


Posts for greater strength, durability, de- 
pendability and long life. 
road rail— will not bend, twist, 
The large Anchor plate locks 
firmly into the ground while being driven, 
the most solid anchorage. 
spaced notches enable you to attach every 
line wire to post, if desired. Many other 


Built like a rail- 
buckle or 


Closely 


Your local dealer carries Zinc Insulated 
Fences and Arrow Tee-Steel Posts in 
stock for quick delivery. We stand back 
of him for your protection. 
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HE most profitable threshing 
outfit consists of a Huber Super 
Four Tractor and a Huber Supreme 
Thresher. It travels farther and fast- 
er, and threshes more wheat at less 
expenditure for labor, fuel, and oper- 
ating expense. The tractor, with 
more than 40 horse-power at the belt 
will do big work in threshing. 
It is light enough to travel on 


money making outfit 
plowed ground and do all kinds of 
field and. belt work. It is kept busy 
the year around. Pulls three plows 
and turns an acre an hourin any soil. 


For the large individual farmer or 
neighborhood threshing association, 
the Huber Light Four and Huber Jr. 
Thresher is the ideal equipment. 


Write for printed matter and prices. 


The Huber Manufacturing Co., 111 Center St., Marion, Ohio 
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Hu BER THRESHERS 





When writing to advertisers, 


mention the American Agriculturist 





be sure to 
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Peaches, Old and New 


And Some Practices We Have Found Worth While 


N fifty years of 
progress we have 


| not vet been able to overcome the greatest 


risk of commercial peach-growing, which 
is crop failures, or partial crop failures, at 
least 50 per cent. of the time. For this 
reason peach production is too hazardous 
to be adopted as a main line. 

In fact, “over-specialization™” is now 
condemned as unwise in any orcharding 
business. The well-balanced farmstead 
maintaining a few acres of orchard fruits, 
along with several other less hazardous 
lines——will in the long run outlive the one- 
crop orchard farm. 


What to Buy 


This spring there is the usual buzz of 
inquiry about what varieties to plant, 
what new varieties are promising, and so 
forth. As to the former question—the 
varieties to plant, may still be named in a 
very short list for the territory east of 
Ohio and north of the Mason-and-Dixon 
Line. The following are probably the 
safest commercially, both because of 
tried hardiness, and doing well on a wide 
variety of soils and exposures. 

The season named is for the latitude of 
northern New Jersey. In the Lake On- 
tario belt these will be about ten days 
later, and southern New Jersey, Dela- 
ware and parts of Pennsylvania, about a 
week earlier: Greensboro, white-red, late 
July; Carman, white-red, middle August; 
Mountain Rose, white-red, late August; 
Belle of Georgia, white-red, early Septem- 
ber; Elberta, yellow, middle September; 
Hale, yellow, late September; Foz, white- 
red, early October. 


New Varieties 


Supplementing these may be named for 
mid-August, Hiley, and for late August, 
Champion, both white-fleshed with red 
cheek; and to those who wish to experi- 
ment with less tried but promising varie- 
ties the following may be safely recom- 
mended: Mayflower, said to be a far better 
than Greensboro; , Very promising, 
white-fleshed, just after Carman; Rochester, 
Crawford type, early mid-season; June 
Elberta, an earlier Elberta coming soon 
after the Rochester; Wilma, perhaps the 


| best of the new and promising varieties 
| under experiment at the Geneva Station, 





called larger, later and handsomer than 
Elberta. Berk’s and Allen are also 
worthy of trial, but are not yet considered 
commercially safe for all localities above 
mentioned. 

There is still a very wide field for ex- 
periment and watching for promising new 
seedlings, especially for hardiness both for 
winter resistance and of early blossoming 
period. This trait (of too early blooming) 


| in particular—inherited from its Asiatic 


ancestors—still makes peach-growing pre- 
carious except the environment is such as 
to retard its tendency to an early start. 
The amateur therefore will find the north- 
east slope a safer place to plant than the 
warmer side of the hill. 


To Retard too Early Bloom 


Indeed if the commercial grower him- 
self could be more deeply impressed with 


| the danger of this peculiar, predominant 





t 


habit of the peach he would find ways of 
keeping the tree trunk and the ground 
beneath it cold and retarded, as late as 
possible every spring. 

This trait has stood directly in the way 
of that advance expected, in acclimation 
and hardiness, in 300 years’ growing here 
in America. Worse yet, about all the 
advances that have been made in the past 
twenty-five years have been in the direc- 
tion of “shipping quality.”. The com- 
mercial peach of to-day is far drier, 
tougher and less palatable than that of 
forty years ago—the day of the Old 
Mixon and the Crawfords. 

The peach revels in rather light, loamy 
soil perfectly under-drained, perfectly 
surface-drained and carrying perfect air- 
drainage. The exposure should be 





By DAVID STONE KELSEY 


northerly rather 
than the reverse 
and yet wind-breaks are almost a necessity 
upon high, bleak slopes. . 

The planting season must be early fall 
or early spring. A late start in either 
season means the loss of one year in 
getting into the bearing stage. Peach. 
trees planted in the fall must be mounded 
heavily and the tops not cut back until 
growth starts in spring. In very cold 
and exposed sites, fall planting cannot be 
recommended. 

When used as fillers in setting other 
trees such as apples or pears, peaches 
may be set at the same time, and relg- 
tively carelessly, so long as the stock is 
vigorous and the buds not too much 
forced. Indeed it is recommended in 
setting any peach orchard that every 
other tree in every other row be an 
apple, pear or cherry. 


Eliminates Big Risks 


Such a plan very largely discounts the 
real risk of commercial peach-growing. 
If the peaches do well you have harvested 
but three-fourths of the crop to be sure, 
but the moment the trees are removed 
you have a permanent orchard already 
growing and about ready to bear. If the 
peach orchard fails to make a profit, 
the chances are that ultimate pay for the 
labor and outlay will be found in the 
permanent orchard growing with them. 

Pruning the peach is relatively simple. 
Clean culture from the earliest day in 
April, when the soil is friable, with as 
much fertilizer as would insure a crop of 
corn is a safe rule. These harrowings 
should be suspended a little after mid- 
duly, a cover-crop being sown with the 
last cultivation so that the tip buds may 
form earty and become mature. ; 

When a crop of fruit once sets, however, 
fertilizing should be both heavy and 
special, particularly if there are evidences 
of an abnormal “June drop.” It is 
almost impossible to over-feed a peach- 
tree in full bearing, whereas an adult tree 
must not be fed at all during an off year. 

While it is to be borne in mind that the 
fruits are each year produced upon the, 
previous year’s growth, pruning—such as 
shearing back the whole top—is no more 
recommended. The surgery of trees like 
any other surgery is for the unnormal, 
not the normal individual. 


Keep Heads Open 


To be sure the heads must be kept 
open and should be as low-branched as 
possible, down to within fifteen inches of 
the level land, where at least three 
scaffold branches should start. Again, 
if more than one off-season occurs, such 
two-years’ growth should be sharply 
sheared back if the trees are less than 
seven years old, yet this work should not 
be done until the end of the third winter 
shows plenty of promising fruit buds so that 
those which are cut off can safely be spare 

Finally, there is one encouraging sign 
in the present peach development. Close 
students are beginning to observe 
avail themselves of the tendency of 
cultivated plants to bud variation. 


Watch for Bud Variation 


we have now under 


In our own grounds 
than five 


close observation no _ less 
varieties—known only by numbers— 
which are all very promising. It wouk 
be a boon to all commercial fruit men if 
peach-growers everywhere would . 
note, after every hard winter, of sue 
trees as still promised and produ 

fruit. In some cases such freaks will ¢ 
course merely be the result of favorable 
local conditions, but at other times the 
only way it can be accounted for 1s ™@ 


ae . its 
bud variation, which reduced to . 
this Persia” 


ling to 


lowest terms means that 
plant is really successfully strug 
acclimate itself to our severer + 


climate. 
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Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Rug No. 323. In the 
9x 10% -foot size tt 
sts onl ly $15. 75 
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GOLD 
SEAL : ~ 


(ON NGOLEUM 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 






Always Look for this Gold Seal 


There is only one genuine, guaranteed Congoleum 
and that is Gold-Seal Congoleum identified by the 
Gold Seal shown above. You will find this Gold 
Seal (printed in dark green on a gold background) 
pasted on the face of every guaranteed Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Rug and on every few yards of guar- 
anteed Gold-Seal Congoleum By-the-Yard. It 
protects you against substitutes and gives you the 
assurance of our liberal money-back guarantee. 
Don’t fail to look for the Gold Seal when you buy! 


CoNGOLEUM CoMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta’ Dallas Pittsburgh 
New Orleans Mentreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro 








Write for free booklet 
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showing all the pretty 
patterns in full colors! 


Rug No. 398 
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Easy to Clean— 


Beautiful—Economical! 





No matter how often the men folks come tramping in 
with muddy shoes—no matter what is spilled on the 
seamless, waterproof surface of a Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Rug—a few minutes with a damp mop makes it as 


bright and spotless as when new. 


That’s why Sai Congoleum Rugs are taking the place 
of woven floor-coverings in so many homes; in living 
room, dining room and bedrooms all through the house. 


Patterns for Every Room 


Congoleum Rugs offer the same artistic designs you 
find in high-priced woven rugs, and in such variety that 
it is a simple matter to make selections to harmonize 


with every room in the house. 


These easy-to-clean, sanitary rugs lie: flat without 
fastening of any kind, never curl at the corners and with 


all their advantages, they are extremely low in price. 


Popular Sizes — Low Prices 


6 feetx 9 feet $ 9.00 The patternsillustrated are 114 feetx3 feet $ .60 


71% feetx 9 feet 11.25 made in the five large sizes 3 
9 feetx 9 feet 13.50 only. The smaller rugs are 

9 feet x 10% feet 15.75 made in other designs to 3 feet x 41% feet 
9 feet x 12 feet 18.00 harmonize with them. 3 feet x6 feet 


Owing to freizht rates, prices in the South and west of the Mississippi 
are higher than those quoted. 


Gold Seal 


feet x3 feet 


1.40 
1.95 
2.50 
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Free Ri i ipe J and 
Feeding Schedules 


WE are ever seeking truth about this prod- 
uct that we advertise. So we ask physi- 
cians and food experts, who have made 
exhaustive tests, to tell us facts that we may 
tell to you. 


An authority of note gives these three vital 
reasons for orange juice in baby feeding: 


|. Orange Juice supplies Vitamine “C” 
Orange juice is rich in Vitamine C. Therefore, 
orange juice with milk which has the growth-promot- 
ing vitamines in abundance, makes a complete and 
perfect food for the baby or young child. 


2. Organic salts and 


—celements that every baby needs; 


acids 


3. Fruit Sugar 
—practically predigested nutriment 
healthful muscular activity in children. 


promoting 






California S 


California Fruit Growers Exckange 
fan-proft, Co-oper 
Los Angeles, California 


ait 


For Healthy 


— what an authority advocates 


HE vitamine in oranges pre- 

vents certain common forms 
of malnutrition, the most serious 
of which is scurvy. 

The salts and acids act as appe- 
tizers and aid digestion. 

The fruit sugar is a healthful, 
easily digested form of sweets that 
most children require. 

And not the least of all advan- 
tages that orange juice affords is its 


natural, mild laxative effect. 
Orange juice, therefore, is al- 

most universal food for babies 

today, for other reasons than 


merely that children like its taste. 

No other baby food or fruit 
juice, so far as we know, combines 
these healthful benefits with such 




















abies 


enticing flavor. No other, there- 
fore, is so easy and so pleasing to 
administer to children. 

Remember these facts also when 
you choose the entire family’s 
daily food, for fresh fruit is equally 
important to grown-ups. 

“Nfore RAW foods with the 
meals,” is the modern expert's 
warning which is being sounded 
everywhere today. 

However, in every question of 
the diet your own physician should 
finally advise. 

We wish to make no statement 
that is not well within the facts. 

Show him this page and ask his 
opinion. Then use orange juice 
for your child, as he directs. 


unkist Oranges 


Uniformly Good 


' os ere ee eee ne ee ee ee 


California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
Dept. 1304 
Los Angeles, California. 


e Organization of 11,000 Growers 


STREET 


| NAME 


Send me free booklet, ‘ 





Mail This | 


‘Feeding the Child for Health 
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You are bound to be happy with a Willys-7 


Knight. Happy in the very beauty of it—in 
the silky action of it—in the price of it— 
happy, most of all, in the wonderful way it 
keeps going on and on and on without need of 
tinkering and fussing with the engine. 


The Willys-Knight sleeve-valve engine is engi- 
neered to improve with use. It does improve with 
use. No noisy, hammering cams. No clicking 
springs. No valve-grinding. No bother with 
carbon. No sticking valves. None of the cus- 
tomary woes of ordinary poppet-valve engines. 


This is the same type of engine used in the 
costliest and most famous cars of Europe. 
Willys-Knight owners report 50,000 miles and 
more without so much as touching a tool to 
the engine. And no Willys-Knight engine has 
ever been known to wear out! 


If you want real happiness in a motor car— 
and the most mileage for your money—own a 


Willys-Knight. The day of the Knight is here! 


Willys-Krght Models. 2-pass. Roadster $1175; 5-pass. Touring $1175, 7-pass 
Touring $1325; 5-pass Coupe-Sedan (Standard $1450, De Luxe $1550); 
5-pass Sedan $1795, (De Luxe $1895); 7-pass Sedan $1995; ail prices f.o 6 
Toledo. We reserve the right to change prices and specification’ without notice. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND. INC . TOLEDO, OHIO 
Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


WILLYS -KNI 
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GENUINE 


“BULL”DURHAM 


NOW 
2 Bags 
“Bull’Durham 


ee ae 
standard of the 
world . You cant Or ¢€ 
beat it for flavor 


snap and purity 
, a ; EIGHT CENTS FOR ONE 
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Service 





IGURES talk! When we tell you 

that during March the Service 
Bureau collected for AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
qrist subscribers $863.31, we think 
you will agree ‘to our claim that the Service 
Bureau serves! 

The claims ranged from small amounts, 
like $2.40, to the largest one of $241.68. 
They covered everything from egg ship- 
ments to expensive farm machinery. And, 
in every case, a completely satisfied 
wbscriber wrote his thanks for our efforts 
in making a satisfactory adjustment. 
In several cases, we were told that we 
had helped the subscriber before, some- 
times on three or four occasions. “I am 
glad I can afford to have a paper of this 
kind coming every week to my home,” 
says Mr. L., to whom we sent a refund 
check. Thank you, Mr. L! We hope 
the AMERTCAN AGRICULTURIST will con- 
tinue to count you among its satisfied 
subscribers for many years to come, 





Deal With Reliable Seed Houses 


AM a subscriber to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and 
would like the opportunity of letting readers of the 
r know of my experience with the Rundle-Murphy 
seed Co. of We stport, Connecticut. Right here let me say 
a I did NOT see their ad in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
—I am glad you do not accept advertising from such 
houses. Back in February —the 11th to be exact, I orde: 
some of their famous (?) tomato seed and some bean seed. 
[am an extensive grower of tomatoes for the New York 
market. It is a mighty good thing that I did not depend 
wholly upon them. I got my veatier supply from my 
old dealer. I wanted to try the R. M. stock to see what 
itis like. Had I depended on them T would be in serious 
straits for | have not reeeived my seed yet and two months 
have elapsed. I never even received an acknowledgment 
af my order. However, get this, my certified check was 
endorsed by the R. M. people and I had the cancelled 
heck back in 3 DAYS. Quick wo They want the 
woney—but the farmer can yell his head off for his seed. 
Ihave written several letters but I get no satisfaction. 
I did get the bean seed and I can say that it looks very 
poor G. E. F., New York. 


UR subscriber is right—we do not 
take advertising of this sort and 
what we do take we stand back of with 
our guarantee. Our duty is to serve our 
readers. We refuse thousands of dollars 
worth of advertising in a year to protect 
our readers. Although, in this case, we 
lid not carry the ad of the Rundle- 
Murphy people, nevertheless, we en- 
leavored to help Mr. F. by writing the 
wed people. We wrote them on March 
\7 but to this day we have not even 
feceived the courtesy of an acknowledg- 
ment of our letter. We call particular 
attention to Mr. F.’s experience. is 
order was not acknowledged but his 
certified check was immediately cashed 
and in only 3 DAYS it was back in his 
(Mr. F.’s) own bank, cancelled. Quick 
work, but not the kind that fills orders 
with satisfaction to the customer. We 
Mr. F.’s warning will do some 
good. It is a lesson to deal with good old 
reliable seed houses. 


We Back Our Guarantee 


[' is a very rare thing when an AMER- 
IcAN AGRICULTURIST subscriber loses 
money through an advertisement seen in 
the magazine. We investigate every 
prospective advertiser so carefully that 
is almost no chance of anything 
ming wrong. Further, to protect our 
ribers, however, we print a money- 
guarantee. 
And when the rare occurrence hen Or 
¥e make good on this guarantee 
summer a nursery-stock advertiser filled 
all the orders sent in response to his 
CAN AGRICULTURIST advertisement 
tone. On that one he failed to make 
pment. He suddenly disappeared 
his place of business, leaving no 


The only complaint we had against 

came from this subscriber, so we tried 

get in touch with someone responsible 

enforce an adjustment. After 

an attempt had been made without 

t, we wrote the subscriber that we 

eep the word of our guarantee 

we enclosed a check for $96. His 
follows: 

decks will acknowledge receipt of your 

for $96.00 which is sent me to 

me from loss on account of 











Bureau 


A Review of Recent Cases We Have Handled 


moneys sent to an advertiser in your 
paper. I am pleased at receiving this 
remittance from you and consider your 
method of dealing as honest and upright. 
If other publishers would adopt the same 
system, it would be difficult for dishonest 
advertisers to obtain space in any med- 
ium, and the reading public would be 
saved from material loss. With this 
policy on your part, one feels entirely 
safe in answering the advertising con- 
tained in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST.”’ 

The Moral: Always say in answering 
an advertisement seen in our columns, 
“T saw your advertisement in the AMER- 
can AGricu.turist.” You will have 
prompt service as a result, and if for any 
reason the advertiser fails you, we will 
not. Remember, you must mention the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in order to 
benefit by our guarantee. 





Beware of This Firm 


ECENTLY we have received a num- 

ber of complaints against the New 
Jersey Produce Company of Newark, N. 
J., and after writing the proprietor, Mr. 
Cohen, several times without receiving a 
reply to our letters, we sent a special 
representative to call on this firm and 
found just what we had been afraid was 
the case; namely, that Mr. Cohen is a 
totally inexperienced man without any 
financial resources, who has _ invited 
shipments, but seems to be unable to 
pay for them. He has no office so far as 
we can see and no way of disposing of the 
produce he asks to have sent him. 

This is just another instance of the 
necessity of shipping only to licensed and 
bonded commission merchants. The 
farmers are often deceived by glittering 
promises of more money, but it pays much 
better to take the market rate, even 
though it may seem discouragingly low, 
and to deal with accredited houses. 





Warned In Time 


OW an AmerIcAN AGRICULTURIST 
subscriber was saved from loss by 
following the advice he found in our col- 
umns is told in this letter from a Penn- 
sylvania subscriber. Notice the state- 
ment made by the disgruntled ‘agent! 
Needless to say, we didn’t get any $50 for 
warning our readers against the Farmers’ 
Standard Carbide Company, but a letter 
like this is better than money. 

“*T have taken your paper for the past 
twenty years or more. Would not like to 
get along without it. I have been reading 
the investigation you have been making 
into the Farmers’ Standard Carbide 
Company. A few years ago an agent 
came to my place to sell me shares in it, 
but about two weeks before I had seen the 
notice in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
warning people not to invest. As I would 
not buy, the agent asked why I would not 
take my shares and I showed him your 
paper. He said you probably got $50 for 
publishing the notice! If it had not been 
for having the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
I would have got stung the same as a num- 
ber of my acquaintances did.”—A. L. E.., 
Pa. , 


An Expressage Refund 


‘OUR letter surely did the trick.” 

A subscriber in Maryland ordered a 
set of dishes. When they came he had 
to pay $2.95 expressage on them. He 
wrote for a refund and was told to send 
the firm the bill. 

But after he had done this, the matter 
seemed to lapse. He heard nothing from 
the company. So he asked the Service 
Bureau to take a hand with the result 
that he received his check almost im- 
mediately. 

“We wish all good luck to the good old 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST,” wrote this 
subscriber. “It is a paper we Would not 
do without.” : 
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A THOUS® 


—for a cool, 
clean smoke 


The removable bowl 
makes it the easiest pipe 
in the world to clean 
and keep clean. 

Its natural beauty,of 
amber-colored Bakelite, 
makes it the best looking 


pipe you have ever 


own 

lect i 
or Bake Socket Jt Pipes made Gi ieed. 
ing Pipe M 


CAt your tobacco oes ala 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 PARK AVENUE, NEW ‘YORK, N.Y, 

















and best of rectly, covers = 
pune> 


ane 
drape the teed 


never bruises or 


postal today f 
Car free book. 








$700 Secures 300 Acres with 
10 Cows, Horses, Furniture 
rg Fy money-! “meking farm farms 


. crops, tools, 
; pear live nit owe wood “and ‘timber 
profits from ---4 timber 


seth is | fal 
page us, 
Brit farms, best 

ited States. apy free. ST OUT FARM AGENCY 
150R Nassau St., New York City 





DUCKS 
IFFANY’S SUPERIOR DUCKLINGS 
Mammoth Pekin 
Gian: Rouen } DUCKLINGS 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R. 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 


Indian Runner 
pr | of giant frame for rapid 


. Indian Runners of best 
Dovcxtmes Bying scrain te, 
WAYNE CO. DUCK FARM, CLYDE, N. Y. 














PEAPES DUCKLINGS ness Seley, 


EASY NOW TO OWN THE 
FAMOUS WITTE ENGINE 


Now Ed. H. Witte, World-Famous 
Engine Manufacturer, Offers 
To Put An Engine On Your 
Place For Only $14.24, 


The famous WITTE Throttling-Governor 
ENGINE would seem to be within the reach of 
every farmer now. Ed. H. Witte, known alt 
over the world as master engine manufacturer, 
announces that he is prepared to put a 2 H. P. 
engine on any farm for as low as $14.24 or a 
5 H. P. engine for as low as $31.12. Though 
the prices on the Witte Engine are lower than 
ever before, this engine is now equipped wit! 
celebrated WICO Magneto, the best system of 
high-tension ignition known. 








This 
farm as it handles practicall 
fraction of the usual cost. 
one place to another, it is RX. and so 


engine has revolutionized power on the 


Daily gvery job } A 
from 


simple that a boy can operate it. Also = 
most economical, as it develops a big sur 

of power on either kerosene, gasoline, ‘sistifieee 
or gas. More than 100,000 are in use. 

To introduce this remarkable engine to a 
mean new users, Mr. Witte will send it any- 
where, direct to you for a guaranteed 90-day 
test. You may have nearly a year to pay the 
em balance. Suit yourself on terms. 

ery reader of this paper who is interested 
in re all es iobs by FL er power should write 
jae J for a a remarkable book just 

Mr. Witte. which explains the engine 
fully ou are under = obligations by writ 
Just send your name. a post card will do, to the 
Witte Engine Works. 1800 Witte B 
City, Mo.; or 1800 Empire Bldg.. Pitts urgh, Pa., 

and this interesting and valuable book will be 


tS Lie : 


U.S. RAILWAY 












pay. sBaaapiaatloos every. 





$133 to to $192 Month. 


mn ™ goation 
a yy 
tainable and LA 1} en examination q' 





INSTITUTE, Dept. K204, ROCHESTER. N. 























Classified Advertising Rates 








DVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 
The minimum charge per insertion is $1 per week 
Count as one word each initial, abbreviation and whole number, including name and 
address. Thus: “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St., Mount Morris, N. Y."’ counts as eleven 
words. 
Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 














— 


York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania an 
reach our office at 461 Fourth Avenue, 
day previous to date of issue. 


accompany your order. 





orders must 

“New York City, not agter pny by —- | Mon- 
on ers must reach us on same sched 

Because of the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money order 4 


\ 





jacent States. Adv 






























EGGS AND POULTRY TURKEYS 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





‘5 6cts. each | BRONZE TURKEYS, TOULOUSE GEESE, 


CERTIFIED Green Mountain Seed Poti 
t from R, ‘: 
STONE, Monte Geet. ochester, Vt 




























































































N.Y Cc. E. BOSSERMAN, York Springs, Pa 


























PARKS STRAIN BARRED ROCKS, trap 
nested stock, breeding pens headed by 269 egg 7 y~ 
males, hatching eges 15. $2; 100, $10. NOR- HORSES 
rON INGALLA, Greenville, N — - 
x - - | PAIR OF MATCHED. Black Percheron 
HILEPOT QUALITY CHICKS “trong, | mares blood; seven and nine: sound and kind 
vigorous, true to breed Leghorns, Reds, Rocks weight 3000: both guaranteed to be in foal, by 
White Wyandottes, ete. Safe delivery guaran-| 4 Reg ton Percheron, price $450. Also a two- 
or ae ae. oe ates a W. F. HILL- | year old black gray ease — hn 
an Di o | blood, weight 1200; well built ind; no blem- 
WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK exgs for hatch- | ishes; price $175. Matched bay team; seven 
ing. $6.00 per hundred, $3.50 per 50, $1.25 per b d eight: mare and horse; sound and kind 
15, delivered White Pekin Duck eggs, $1.50 | weight 2800: extra good single or double: price 
per il, delivered, satisfaction guaranteed. | $425 Have other good, sound, young, work 
JOS. G. KENNEL, Atglen, Pa | horses, all are home raised. Will deliver 50 
SINGLE AND ROSE COMB Black Minorca | Wiles. VERNON Ra ee Middlesex 
hatching eggs from selected stock er dozen | Yates Co., R. D. 1 
$1.50 for single and eS for Rose Comb, 8. G 
a oo DOGS AND PET STOCK 
TOULOUSE ay EGGS from 2 to 5 year 
geese, 45c each, $5 per dozen; pure bred barred BEAUTIFUL and intelligent English and 


rock cere eh Se pre 15, postpaid. ASA BARTO, | weish She pherd pups, ready to drive your cows 
all . 
































Seneca | home next summer. GEO. BOORMAN, Mar- 
CHICKS = ‘Bred White Leghorns, Util- | athon ’ 
ity White Leghorns, Barred Rocks, Reds and | ~S\RLE and white collie puppies. JOHN 
mixed. Write for prices and information ¢ Safe D. SMITH. Walton. N. Y. 
ve . gree RIDGE HAT Hie | awe 2 long-haired kittens of purebred 
——— - ——— | Maine grown pets, male or female 
. Nf AR a SD w re high pen OR K IN J DIC KEY, Belfast Maine ~— 
or ember a ne Bergen County contest - - - . - 
hatching eggs from selected two-year stock, $8 THOROUGHBRED COLLIE PUPPIES, 
oT Write for free illustrated booklet. | “/! ages. Males, sprayed females. ARCADIA 
WRLLY LW ARD_ Fou LTRY FARM, East’ Se- | FARMS, Bally, Pa. 
tauket, L. 1., |} PUREBRED female Scotch C ‘ollies, 7 weeks 
5 mir ching | old: sired by registered White Collie, $3 each. 
° age, $1.25 a ANUTED: TS Ge ere | BER KSHIRE PIONEER POULTRY YARDS, 
LAWTON, Tiadaghton, R. No. 1, Pa, | Berks! N 
CATTLE | REAL ESTATE 
ORCHARD GROWE Milking Shorthorns, | FOR SALE—Farms, Tioga County, N. ¥ 
established 1887, a real faruily; all our breeding | Bradford C —" bb. river. a one, hill. 
and herd of merit production; $50 buys a fine i= SOF AN C ner Nite hols N asonabie. Write F. Bb. 


$100 for a beau- 


Milking Shorthorn baby bull; 
R. HOTCH- 
"a 


tiful eight months’ old heifer. L 
KISS, West Springfield, Erie Co 

JUST ONE MORE yearling registered Jersey | 
heifer to offer. 75° same blood as one selected 
by Geneva Ex. Station for:their herd. World's 





FARMS FOR SALE in 
central New York State. For sizes, gel 
prices and terms, write PERRY FARM 
AGENCY, Canajoharie, N. Y. 

FOR SALE, Printing Office, 


SS ONET MAKING 








12x18 Golding 








record breeding. Federal tested. 8. B. HUNT, | Jobber, 30-inch Paper Cutter, 86 cases “ly 
Hunt, N. ¥ and Job Type, GEO. H. COLVIN, Dalton, Pa. 
WANTED to help you buy cattle of any} WE CONVERT your unprofitable land 
kind) Reasonable commissions. J. E. WHITE, | anywhere into quick selling factory sites by in- 
Cazenovia, stalling an inexpensive siding uqocaneent un- 
FOR SALE—Three registered Jersey bull | til requirements demand. W. KNIGHT 


CLYNES, Railroad Contractor, Newark, N. J. 




































calves Best Sophie Tormentor breeding on | > eure 
both sire’s and dam's side. Acvredited herd. | Established 1838 
VALMONT FARM, Schoharie, N. Y " ae oe ares wie Se ere. 
FOR A FOUNDATION—Five Registered | Farm Sellers write for listing blanks. 
yearling Ayrshire heifers. One young Registered STONE. Inc.. 41 East 42d. New York. 
Ayrshire bull calf. A. B. SWAN, Jasper, N. Y REAL ESTATE—Dairy form. 250 acres, 40 
meadow, 75 posture, oo Delaware River, near 
ered eposit; State us line; 30 cow capacity; 
HONEY 12 room dwelling: electric lights: running water: 
fully equipped dairy barns; silo; farm machin- 
HONEY, 5 lbs Clover $1.10. 10 Ibs. $2./ ery; river flats; lumber; creek valley trout 
Buckwheat AY and $1.75. Postpaid first three | stream; ideal home for summer guests com- 
zones. 60 lbs, here Clover $7.50, Buckwheat $6. po stocked, $9,500, Mn a down. Inquire 
WILLIAMS, Romulus, N. Y. M. STILES, Deposit, N 


HENRY W 














EMDEN GOOSE EGGS CERTIFIED SEED POTATOES — Ra- 
Mammoth Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 per 11 BOOKING EGG ORDERS, _ $6.00 per dozen. | leighs and Russets, disease free, heavy yielding, 
Barred Rock Eggs, $1.25 per 15. R. H_| Breeders forsale. HIGHLAND FARM, Sellers- | absolute satisfaction papmatens, rices reason- 
ZAHNISER, Mercer, Pa., R. D. I | ville, Penn able. E. A. WEEKS, Locke, N a 

FOR SALE—Native and Toulouse —a WHITE HOLLA AND TOMS, few equal, none|_ FOR SALE. True Danish Ballhead cabbay e 
opes for hatching, $3.60 per doz, M, | better, price $15 Muscovy duck eggs $1.00 seed. Imported direct from Odense, De 
WARREN, Downsville, N per 13. H. W UNDERSON, Stewartstown, Pa. ss perl.» Postpaid. C. J. STAFFORD, oute 

3, Ol 

— S 142 egg record Bourbon Reds 1 BEAUTIFUL GOLD BACK Giant Bronze G NE APAN 
Old hen's eggs $10. young $9 per dozen; delivery | Turkeys. Hatched first part of May, 1923.| Heavy vyieldix Ss 
guaranteed. FLORA HORNING, Owego, New | Well bred, healthy, vigorous, THOMAS Senta nol lelding — . won 1st prize at from 
ork REILLY, Plymouth, Mass N. Y. State Fair. Prices and samples sent 

EGGS from selected pens of Jersey Black TURKEYS. toms, hens, eggs, Mammoth | 5tate amount wanted. — CREST FARMS, 
Giants and Spec aiog Sussex per 15: baby | Bronze, Bourbon Red, Narragansett. White Box 114, Ithaca, New York. 
chicks 50c each, WILBUR * WHEELER, | Holland toms and hens. Pairs and trios not A> s NA- 
Elmira, N. Y. akin. Highest quality at lowest prices. You | TION For better seed * germination and im- 

> an — i should place your order with us early for eggs. | proved value from fertilizers, we suggest that 

BABY CHICKS from personal Hogan tested | Write WALTER BROS., Powhatan Point, | you inoculate all seeds and seedling roots with 
ocks. Barron Ferris 8S. C. White Leghorns, | Onio Keefe’s Inoculated Flour. (Vitamite) 10 cents 
12¢. each; Plymouth Rocks, White Rocks, R. 1 an acre for corn; other crops low priced. Two 
Reds, Black Minorcas, 15c each; broiler chicks A FEW EXTRA FINE Mammoth Bronze | sizes: $250 and $5. pe AA JOHN R 
10c each. Safe delivery guaranteed by prepaid, |}toms and hens. MRS, EDW. HANNUM, 4 } - _ N 4 
marcel post. BANKER’S HATCHERY, Dans- | Rosedale, Chester Co., Pa KEEPE. Burchard Ave. East Orange. N. J. 

osedale iest ( - 
Mie, NY CERTIFIED CARMEN No. 3 Seed Pota- 
NARRAGANSETT turkey eggs. $5 per 10. | toes. Grown continually and kept pure for 29 

WYANDOTTES, Silver laced and Colum-| Extra fine. WALTER CLARK, Freeport, O. _ No Mosaic, No Leaf Roll, No Yellow 
bian, pure-bred, guaranteed fertility, $1.50-15.| “ROTRBON ED ‘eva cama ; | Dwarf, No Spindling Tuber, No’ Black Leg 
$4.50-40, $8-100," Prepaid. OPAL SANTEE, | gooey, ent eee Keys. fSBS: SS BEF | Priced’ reasonable. N. A. BAKER & SONS 
Freeport. O bon stock; females vigorous laying strain. Fairport, N. 

MAMMOTH White Pekin duck ees. $2-11 M RS. JACOB VALENTINE, Spencer, N. ‘ CER TIFIED SEED P«¢ ITATOES ~Last sea- 
100-$14 English-pencilled Indian Runners rURKEY EGGS and day old turkeys from | 802. our Russets averaged 383 bushels, our 
$2-11. Barred Rock eggs, $1.50-15, 100-38. | extra selected, very large, vigorous, two year | ‘ ‘obblers 326 bushels per acre.. BELLEHOLM, 
All delivered. RUPRACHT BROS.,, Pulaski, | old Mammoth Bronze stock. Write us before STRAW E Y ; 

N. ¥ | elsewher ESBENSHADE’'S TUR- STRAWBERRY PLANTS $3 per 1000; 

CHICKS—10c up C. O. D., Roch R KE Seg ARM, Box A, Ronks, Pa Black Raspberry, $12; Red, $13: 20 Iris, $1: 8 

AsS— 4 ) tocks teds $ — - or 

3 : | TSMAL . - WwW > Flolls 3s. | apple trees $1; 15 gr apes $1: 1000 grapes $25 

Leghorns and mixed. 100° delivery guaran ax — h _ = _— aay py ——! aMIES. ri | We grow the best plants in Michigan. Free 

teed. 19th season. Pamphlet. Box 26,C. M. | )\gpin. Adams. N. ¥- alas “| catalog. THE ALLEGAN NURSERY, Alle- 
LAUVER, McAlisterville, Pa ee ; teres | gan. Mich 

WHITE WYANDOTTES, Regal reas , = SEED POTATOES, Rural Russet, no scab, 
strain. Eggs from Al layers of large $ SWINE | no roe big yield, $1.10 per bushel. GEO, H. 
15, $10-100 R. HILL, Seneca Falls COLVIN, Dalton, Pa 

~ — oe HAMPSHIRE BRED GILTS, PIGS—Both | > 

WHITE CHINA and Toulouse goose eggs. | coves not ain Rn. ng tg Be a in a D CORN- 4 ——- Yellow De nt 
$6 per 12. Turkey eggs same price Breeders 1 J. RAILING R. D. No. 2. Shippensbur Pa varly, strong grower, heavy yit Ider, good germi- 
for sale. EDWIN SOUDER, Sellersville, Pa. | ——- : 2. Shippensburg, Fa. | nation, $3—56 Ibs. shelled, begs free. R. HILL. 

: : —| O LL Cl’s A—No. 1 March pigs, either sex | Seneca Falls, © 

BABY CHICKS. Choice stock, low prices. | $1 Registered free, pairs, not akin. Order MIBLIONS Frostproof” Cabbe Plants 
EMPIRE HATCHERY, Seward, N. ¥ now to ship May 1. R. Hill, Seneca Falls, | for sale. Pine f= gy Ah, RS 

“uRVE 7 De —_ » hes Copenhagen Market, Succession, etc. 300 

) who egwgs for hatch- - ~ . 
ing. babe dicks. SUNNYSIDE FARM. Ean | _ LARGE PROLIFIC BERRSHIRES — | $1.00; 500, $1.50: 1,000, $2.50. {ailed Prepaid 
porium Pa 7 : . He vied by Real Type 10th; all ages: both sexes; | Expressed, 10,000, $15.00; 100,000, $125.00 

= -| highest quality: lowest prices. C. A. EL-| Cash. If you want early cabbage, set these 

WHITE WYANDOTTES Mammoth Bronze DR EDGE, Marion, N. Y plants. Good order delivery guaranteed, or 
turkeys; Mammoth Pekin ducks: Pear! guineas WENTY Gra Sigs. Berkshire ¢ Thes. | money refunded. Also grow Tomato and Sweet 
stock CXS LAURA DECKER, Stanford vilk te owl hite, 6-8 ae ad FR q FH paid. Potato plants. J. P_COUNCILL COMPANY, 


Wholesale Growers, Franklin, Virginia. 





GLADIOLUS—Beautiful, large flowering 
varieties mixed, 50 fine bulbs, postpaid $1. 
Satisfaction,guaranteed. PHIL LAESER, Sun 
Prairie, Wis 

PEDIGREED WASHINGTON ASPARA- 





Per Dozen, $1.65 Per 100, 
$6.75 Per 500. $12.00 Per 1000 Postpaid. Send 
for Rohrer’s Seed and Plant Catalog. Mailed 
free. P. L. ROHRER & BRO., Smoketown, 
Lancaster Co. Pa. 

SWEET 


GUS ROOTS, 40 cts. 





CUOVER SEED—Standard Bien- 


nial Yellow: new crop, hulled and scarified, 
$7 ” pert Samples. R. HANNA, Skillman, 
N 





x ERBEARING STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 

2 per 100, $15 per 1000. Postpaid. Plants set 
4 this spring will bear quantities of “i ious 
berries this summer and fall. BASIL A. PER- 
RY. Georgetown, Del 

WASHINGTON ASPARAGUS — The best 
there is; one hundred plants one dollar; one 
thousand, eight dollars postpaid. Berry plants, 
seed corn, circular free. A. B. KATKAMIER, 
Macedon, N. ¥. 

BULBS create beauty. Dahlias—Gladioli— 
Best Popular and Exhibition Varieties. Cata- 
logue on request. A. D. FIELD, Eatontown, 


a. 











POTATOES CE 


IE 
Seebeck and Irish Cobblers, yields 300 
First 
prize and sweepstakes at Cornell, State Potato 


Rurals, 
to 562 bushels per acre for eleven years. 
Show, both Feb. °23 and ‘24. GARDNER 
FARMS, Box 112, Tully 

STRAW BERRY . RASPBERRY 
Do not buy until you get our list. 
vantage « our bargain prices. F.G.M 
Pulaski, Y 

in BARLEY 
regulations. ~ree _ Improv ——" 
High yielding, orous growing. 
variety. JONES x WILSON, Halle N. 

DAHLIAS LABELED, $1.50 dozen, not 
labeled, $2 for 25, from Peony, decorative, shore 
cactus; Perennial phlox, $1.00 for 15. MRS 
HOWARD HOLSINGER, Denton, Ma. 


BUYING CERTIFIED SEED is buying crop 
insurance. Pool orders for lowest rates. Cor- 
nellian oats. No. 9 potatoes. Robust beans. 
Also White Leghorn baby chicks. C. A. 
ROGERS, Bergen. N. Y 

PLANTS.—Cabbage, Tomato, Beet, Let- 
tuce, Pepper, etc. Hardy open field grown. 
Ready May Ist. Low prices. Safe delivery 
Re ERE Customers in forty States. Cata- 

e FREE. REINHARDT ‘PLANT CoO., 
Ashburn, Georgia. 

GLADIOLUS BULBS—* 
lection,” thirty bulbs, new = ral 
white, coral, liant 
cream, wine, yellow, me viakes: —~ Prick 
crimson, a — lavender, Hol 


giant, rare Purple, orange, mahogany. and ot 


These are N E. ARLY 
— collection of- 





PLANTS. 
Take ad- 
ANGUS, 





— CERTIFIED under 
ore 
—_ 














-~_g—- 7 Col- 
. lov 7 La 


fered. Only $1 postpaid. | poe card for 
free 20- illustra ay cain 125 beautiful 
a. OWARD GILLET, Gladiolus Spe- 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 

toes, northern, vigorous, 

bushel. Also maple praducts direct from 
HAY AND STRAW. No. 1 first and second 

talsed' alfalfa. No. 1 light and heavy clover 


hay. No. i rye and oat straw. Domestic 
Gown grass seeds. Big Four and Northern 
Wenders seed oats. Ask for delivered prices, 


SAMUEL DEUEL, Pine Plains, N. Y. 
PLANTS—Leading varieties, tomatoes, $ s 








per 1000; cabbage, $2.50 per 1000 caulifio 

—— s? ya prey, plants, $3 per 100, oneal 

colors: 15 Sweet illiam plants, mixed’ colors, 

$1. WM, P. YEAGLE., Bristol, Pa. 
POTATOES—Carman, Cobbler, 8 

Six Weeks, Trium 9h, others, CHa i 

FORD, Fishers, N “ 
GOLDEN BANTAM Evergreen Seed Corn— 





qt. 30c; pk $1; 6 bu. $1.85; bu. $3.50. Post. 
paid Busy “B” Farm,” L. F. BA KER, Prop, 
Oronoque, Conn. Successor to F. E. Blakeman. 





HELP WANTED 
ALL MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS—I7to 
tions 





65, willing to accept Government 
$117-$250; traveling or stationary, write MR. 
OZMENT, 258 St. uis, Mo., immediately, 





SUPERINTENDENT, preferably 

of club cottage community in Catskill Moun 
tains; must have practical working knowledge 
of water supply, sewage disppsal, road 

and similar needs of small mmunity. Apply 
only by self-written letter stating fully age, 
religion, experience and other qualifications: 
also salary desired. Box 326, American Acre 
CULTURIST, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 


HUNDREDS men, 18 up, wanted as Railway 
Mail Clerks. $133-$192 month. Common 
Education sufficient. List positions free. Write 
iramediately. Franklin Institute, Dept. K10l, 
Rochester, N. Y 


WANTED—Married or single man by the 
year in Guernsey dairy farm. L. D. GALE & 
SON, Chautauqua Co., Mayville, N. Y. 


SINGLE MAN WANTED to work in cow 
barn. Good wages paid. Nice home to board 
in. State experience and references. FISH- 
KILL FARMS, Hopewell Junction, New York. 


BOYS! do you want to build or improve your 
radio set? We can help you get what you need 
if you will help us get some new su 
For details write to the Radio De 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourt 
New York Ciiy. 














ment, 
Avenue, 





MISCELLANEOUS 


EXTENSION LADDERS made, 25. 
Freight paid. A. L. FERRIS, Inter 





BEST 
per foot. 
laken, N 

LATEST STYLE SANITARY MILK Tce 
ETS save money and time. Free deliy 
Send for samples. TRAVERS BROTHE 
Dept. A, Gartiner, Mass. 

RUMMAGE SALES make $5000 daily. 
We start you. Representatives wanted every- 
where. ‘“‘WHOLESALE DISTRIBU TORS” 
Dept. 120, 609 Division Street, Chicago. 

HOMESPUN TOBACC O—Quality guaran- 
teed. Smoking p pounds $1.25, 2 pounds $2 
S ye and recipe free. Chewing 10 pounds $2.50. 

















=ENTUCKY TOBACCO GROWERS, Sede 
i Ky. 

ONE P. & O., 2-bottom tractor plow in fit 
class condition. Cheap for cash. BU RTON 


STUART. Springwater, N. 


OAK AND HICKORY cord wood by ef 
load. WriteE. J. Link, Hillsdale, N. Y. 
: PRINTING. w 3 Gonaas Ls 
els. ~w prices. quality wor Sw 
samples free. MILLER, Box 371, Chatham 
New York 
TOBACCO—Fine yellow mommoth chewing. 
10 Ibs., $3.00; smoking, 10 Ibs., $2.00; 20 Its, 
$3.50. FARMERS C CLUB, Mayfield, Ky. 
FOR SALE—Buckeye Brooder, oil-barme 
used omly one month, cost $26.00. Sell 
$15.00. 




















Ottawa Log-Saw and Bough Saw combiset 
four horse power, cost $160.00. Sell for @ $7. 
— an Cream Separator, cost $45.00 


for $20 All articles guaranteed. of J 
OWNER. ‘25 Clinton Place, Newark, N. Jo 





ing $1.75, ten, $3.00, wees SS 25 — 
five pounds, $1.25, ten, $2 twenty. when 
Pipe and recipe free. Send no money. Pa 

= OBACCO CO. Pe 


received. KENTUCKY 
ducah, Ky 

BOYS! do you want to build or improve 2 
radio set? We can help you get what yoviber 
if you will help us get some new su 
For details write to the Radio Depart 
AMERICAN AGRIcULTURIST, 461 Fourth A 
New York City: 


HOMESPUN TOBACCO, five ponds chee 
- Hr 





—, 














ADDITIONAL 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING] 
ON PAGE 406 








American Agriculturist, April 19, 1995 


READ:‘THESE CLASSIFIED ADS 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 
E* ERY week the American AGRICULTURIST reaches over 130,000 farmers in New 
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made, 25¢. 
RIS, Inter- 
—— 
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» delivery. 
OTHERS 
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900 daily. 
ited every: 
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, combined. 
| for $75.08 
$45.00 








" American Agriculturist, April 19, 1924 





The Broad Highway-»y settery rarnot 


(For aynopsisof —— 
see page 40 


CHAPTER XXIX 


IN WHICH CHARMIAN ANSWERS MY QUES- 
TION 


“DETER!” 
“Yes?” 

“T wish you wouldn’t.” 

“Wouldn’t what, Charmian?” 

“Stir your tea round and round—it is 
really most exasperating!” 

“I beg your pardon!” said I, humbly. 

“And you eat nothing; and that is also 
exasperating!” 

“T am not hungry.” 

“ And I was so careful with the bacon— 
see, it is fried beautifully! Yes, you are 
very exasperating, Peter!” 

ere, finding I was absent-mindedly 
stirring my tea round and round again, I 
guiped it down out of the way, where- 
upon Charmian took my cup and refilled 
it; having done which, she set her elbows 
upon the table, and, propping her chin 
in her hands, looked at me. 

“You climbed out through your win- 
dow last night, Peter?” 

we 

“And why did you go by the window?” 

“T did not wish to disturb you.” 

“That was very thoughtful of you— 
only, you see, I was up and dressed; the 
roar of the thunder woke me. It was a 
dreadful storm, Peter!” 

"re. 


“And you were out in it?” 

“Yes,” 

“Oh, you poor, poor Peter! How cold 
you must have been!” 

“On the contrary,” I began, “I—” 

“And wet, Peter—miserably wet and 
dammy!”” 

“T did not notice it,”” I murmured. 

“Being a philosopher, Peter, and too 
much engrossed in your thoughts?” 

“I was certainly thinking.” 

“Of yourself!” 

“Yes—” 

“You are a great egoist, aren’t you, 
Peter?” 

“T thought of others besides myself.” 


“DUT only in connection with yourself; 
everything you have ever read or seen 
‘ou apply to yourself. Is this worthy of 
eter Vibart? Can Peter Vibart do this, 
that, or the other, and still retain the 
respect of Peter Vibart? Then why, being 
in all things so very correct and precise, 
why is Peter Vibart given to prowling 
at midnight, quite oblivious to 
thunder, lightning, wet and clamminess? 
answer: Because Peter Vibart is too 
much engrossed by—Peter Vibart,” and 
she laughed. 
“And what does that mean, Char- 
mnian?” 


“Good sir, the sibyl hath spoken! Find 
meaning for yourself.” 

_ You have called me on various occa- 

Sons, a ‘creature,’ a ‘pedant’—very fre- 

tly a ‘pedant,’ and now, it seems 

am an ‘egoist,’ and all because—” 

use you think too much, Peter; 

yuu hever open your lips without having 

thought out just what you are going 

fo say. Oh! you are always thinking 

and thinking—and that is even worse 

stirring and stirring at your tea, as 

you are doing now.” Here she gently 

aged the teaspoon from my fingers 

id it in her own saucer, having 

ine which she sighed, and looked at me 

ther head to one side. “Were they 

ke you, Peter, I wonder—those old 

phers, grim and stern, and terribly 

Mpressed, with burning eyes, Peter, and 


vary long chins? Epictetus was, of 
hey you dislike Epictetus, Char- 


“I detest him! Epictetus, I am quite 
ee a—person!” 
© was one of the wisest, gentlest, and 
Rost lovable of all the Stoies!” said I. 
Can a philosopher possibly be lov- 
Peter?” Here I absent-mindedly 





took up a fork, but, finding her eye upon 
me, laid it down again. 
“You are very nervous, Peter, and 
pale and haggard, and all because you 
habitually—overthink yourself; and in- 
eed, there is something very far wrong 

with a man who perseveringly stirs an 
empty cup—with a fork!” And, with a 
laugh, she took my cup and, having once 
more refilled it, set it before me. 

“And yet, Peter—I don’t think—no, 
I don’t think I would have you very 
much changed, after all.” 

“You mean that you would rather 
that I remained the pedantic, egotistical 
creature—” 

“T mean, Peter, that being a woman, I 
naturally love novelty, and yeu are very 
novel—and very interesting.” 

“Thank you!” said I, frowning. 

“And I never knew a man anything 
like you before, Peter!” 

“And you have known many, I under- 
stand?” 

“Very many.” 

*Yes—you told me so once before, I 
believe.” 

“Twice, Peter; and each time you be- 
came very silent and gloomy! Now you, 
on the other hand,” she continued, “have 
known very few women?” 

“And my life has been calm and un- 
ruffled in consequence!” 

“Until, one day—a woman—came to 
you. 

“Until, one day—I met a woman.” 

“And then—?” 

“And then—I asked her to marry me, 
Charmian.” Here there ensued a pause, 
during which Charmian began to pleat a 
fold in the table cloth. 

“That was rather—unwise of you, 
wasn’t it?”’ said she at last. 

“Do you mean that—that you won't, 
Charmian?” 

“Oh dear, no! I have arrived at no 
decision yet—how could I? You must 
give me time to consider.” Here she 
paused in her pleating to regard it criti- 
cally, with her head on one side. “To be 
sure,” said she, with a little nod, “to be 
sure, you need some one to—to look after 
you.” : 

“To cook—and wash for you.” 

i.) Yes.” 

“And you think me—sufficiently com- 
petent?”’ 

“Oh, Charmian, I—yes.” 

“Thank you!” said she, very solemnly, 
and, though her lashes had drooped, I felt 
the mockery of her eyes; wherefore I took 
a sudden great gulp of tea, and came near 
choking. 

“And so Mr. Vibart would stoop to 
wed so humble a person as Charmian 
Brown? Mr. Peter Vibart would, ac- 
tually, marry a woman of whose past he 
knows nothing?” 


“Yes,” said I. Charmian laughed, and forthwith 

“That, again, would be rather—un- drooped them at me, and laughed again, 
wise, wouldn’t it?” and shook her head. 

“Why?” “But surely, Peter, surely there are 

“Considering Mr. Vibart’s very lofty thousands, millions of women with 
ideals in regard to women.” mouths and eyes like—the Humble Per- 

“What do you mean?” son's?” 

“Didn’t you once say that-your wife’s “Tt is possible,” said I, “but none who 
name must be above suspicion?” haye the same way with their lashes.” 

“Did I?—yes—well?” “And so it is that you want to marry 

“Well, this woman—this Humble Per- this very Humble Person?” 
son has compromised herself beyond all “TI think I have wanted to from the 
redemption in the eyes of the world.” very first, but did not know it—being a 

“But then,” said I, “this world and I blind fool!” 
have always mutually despised each ““And—did it need a night walk in a 
other.” thunder-storm to teach you?” 

“She ran away, this woman—eloped ““No—that is, yes—perhaps it did,” 
with the most notorious, the most accom- “*And—are you quite, quite sure?” 
plished rake in London.” “Quite—quite sure!” said I, and, as I 

“Well?” spoke, I laid my pipe upon the table and 

“Oh!—is not that enough?” rose; and, because my hands were trem- 

“Enough for what, Charmian?” I saw bling, I clenched my fists. But, as I ap- 
her busy fingers falter and tremble, but proached her, she started up and put out 
her voice was steady when she answered: .a hand to hold me off, and then I saw that 

‘Enough to make any—wise man think her hands were trembling also: And 
twice before asking this Humble Person standing thus, she spoke, very softly: 
to—to marry him.” “Peter, do you remember describing to 

“TIT might think twenty times, and it me the—the perfect woman who should be 
would be all one!” your—wife?”’ 

*You—mean—?” “Yes.” 

“That if Charmian Brown will stoop to “How that you must be able to respect 
marry a village blacksmith, Peter Vibart her for her intellect?” 
will find happiness again.’ Her fingers “Yes.” 
had stopped altogether now, but she “Honor her for her virtue?” 
neither spoke nor raised her head. “Yes, Charmian.” 

“Charmian,” said I, leaning across the “And worship her for, her spotless pu- 
table. rity?” 

“Oh, Peter!” said she, with a sudden **T dreamed a paragon—perfect and im- 
break in her voice, and stooped her head possible; I was a fool!” said I 
lower. Yet in alittle she looked upat me “Impossible! Oh, Peter! what do you 
and her eyes were very sweet and shining. mean?” 

“She was quite impossible of realization. 
I was a fool!” 

“And you are—too wise now, to expect 
—such virtues—in any woman?” 

“Yes,” said I; “I only know that you 
have taken this phantom’s place—that 
you fill ail my thoughts—sleeping and 
waking—” 

“No! No!” she cried, and struggled in 
my arms, so that I caught her hands, and 
held them close, and kissed them many 
times. 

“Oh, Charmian! Charmian!—don’t you 
know—it is you I want—you, and only 
you forever; whatever you were, I love 
you~-Marry™me, Charmian!” But, as 
I spoke, her hands were snatched away, 
her eyes blazed into mine, and her lips 
were all bitter scorn, and at the sight, fear 
came upon me. 

“Marry you!” she’ panted; “marry 
you?—no and no and no!”’ And so she 
stamped her foot, and sobbed, and turn- 
ing, fled from me, out of the cottage. 

And now to fear came wonder, and with 
wonder was despair. 

Truly, was ever man so great a fool! 


OW, as our glances met thus, up from 
throat to brow there crept that hot, 
slow wave of color, and in her face and in 
her eyes I seemed to read joy, and fear, 
and shame, and radiant joy again. But now 
she bent her head once more, while I grew 
suddenly afraid of her and of myself, and 
longed to hurl aside the table that divided 
us; and thrust my hands deep into my 
pockets and, finding there my tobacco- 
pipe, brought it out and fell to turning it 
aimlessly over and over. And presently 
came, her voice, cool and sweet and sane: 
“Your tobacco, Peter,” and she held 
the box toward me across the table. 

“Ah, thank you!” said I. 

“Peter!” 

“Yes, Charmian?” 

“IT wonder why Mr.- Peter Vibart 
should seek to marry—the Humble Per- 
son?” 

“T think,” I answered, “if there is any 
special reason, it is because of—your 
mouth.” 

*““My mouth?” 

“Or your eyes—or the way you have 


with your lashes.” 
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CHAPTER XXX 
CONCERNING THE FATE OF BLACK GEORGE 


BROAD, white road; on either hand 

some half-dozen cottages with roofs 
of thatch or red tile, backed by trees 
gnarled and ancient, among which rises 
the red conical roof of some oast-house. 
Such, in a word, is Sissinghurst. 

Now, upon the left-hand side of the 
way, there stands a square, comfortable, 
whitewashed building, peaked of roof, 
bright as to windows, and with a mighty 
sign before the door, whereon you shall 
behold the picture of a bull: a bull rolling 
of eye, astonishingly curly of horn and 
stiff as to tail, and with a prodigious girth 
of neck and shoulder; such a snorting, 
fiery-eved, curly-horned bull as was never 
seen off an inn-sign. 

It was at this bull that I was staring 
with much apparent interest, though: in- 
deed, had that same curly-horned.mon- 
strosity been a green dragon or griffin, or 
swan with two necks, the chances are 





LA week the picture contained the following rhyming objects- Pill, Hill, 
Bill, Grill, Mill, Will and Gill. This Week ten animals are concealed. 
The answer to this Blot-Out will appear next week. 


What are they? 


that I should have continued sublimely 
unconscious. 
Yet how should honest Silas Hoskins, 
(Continued on.page 406) 





























































up the chimney. 


ind Combination Ranges and 


clean at all times. 
its many exclusive advantages. 


Stove, Range or Furnace Catalogs on Request 


ly 


f "For Better Heating” 
DES FURNAC 





The Andes 3-Pipe Warm Air Furnace is 
so constructed that ash dust is carried 
This keeps the house 


PHILLIPS & CLARK STOVE COo., INC., GENEVA, N. Y,. 


Manufacturers since 1868 of the famous Andes line of Coal, Gas 
Pipe, 3-Pipe and Pipe Furnaces 


This is only one of 
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THE MAN 
FROM GUILFORD 
Has Been Found 


T was a little ad like this 

that found for me a man 
who used to sell the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. He wrote 
me in a hurry asking if I could 
use. a good man this summer, 
but the mail man came before 
he had time to sign hi§ name. 
Anyway, because of the ad, we 
met in Binghamton, N. Y.., 
Friday, got acquainted and are 
going to work together for the 
oldest and best farm paper in 
the East. 
that there are still a few posi 
tions in the sales force waiting 
to be filled. 
make good money while call- 
ing at farm homes as 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
representative, write me and 
I_will send you the details. 

E. C. WEATHERBY 
Circulation Office, Ithaca, N. Y. 


I want to say, too, 


If you want to 


an 
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BO | do you want to build or improve your 


you need if you will help us get some new sub- 
scribers. For details write to the Radio Depart- 
ment, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





* radio set? We can help you get what | 
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A SOLID PROPOSITION 
to send well made, perfect 
skimming separator for $24.95. 
Skims warm or cold milk. Makes 
heavy or light cream. Different 
from picture, which shows la 

capacity, easy running New L. 5S. 

odel. See our easy 


Monthly Payment Plan 


Bowlasanitary marvel, easily cleaned 
Whether dairy is large or small, write 


for free catalog and monthly payment 
plar Western orders from Western 
points 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Bex 3062 Bainbridge, &. Y. 








Up-to-Date Bathroom $60 


of few SPECIAL PRICED sets, consisting of 
veled roll rim Bathtub, one 10” 


An 


Tr iron enull 
rim enameled flat back Lavutory, one syphon 
yn wash down Water Closet with porcelain low 


k. Ok post hinge seat. Faucets marked hot 
All nickel plated fittings 


Send for”Cataiog 10 
MORRIS & KLENERT CO., Inc. 
137 East 43rd Street New York City 


jown tan 
nd cold. 

















|'When We Celebrate Easter } 


Familiar Symbols Explained — The Farm Mother ~ 


HE custom of celebrating the return 
of spring at about the time of the 
Vernal Equinox is very ancient. On the 
first month of their calendar which cor- 


| responds to our March or April, the Jews 


have for centuries celebrated the feast of 
the passover, which commemorates their 


| delivery from Egypt. 


In the year 68 A. D., the first Christian 
Easter was observed. The date was then 
identical with that of the Jewish passover 


| but in the year 325 A. D. a great council 


| it became 











was called at Nice to fix upon a date for 
the observance of the Christian Easter. 
This council decided upon the now 
familiar rule about the moon for deter- 
mining the date of Easter. 

Early Christian missionaries found that 
the hardest of their tasks was the uproot- 
ing of the heathen festivals. Therefore, 
their custom to give the 
festivals a Christian significance and to 
permit the practice of such ancient 
customs as did not interfere with the 
Christian belief. In the case of Easter, 
the change was very easy. “Joy at the 
awakening of nature from the death of 
winter became joy at the resurrection of 
Christ from the grave.” 


Symbols Attach Themselves To 
Easter 


Since Easter is a celebration of such 
ancient origin, so universally observed 





THE FARM MOTHER 


A Cee on the tip-top of a silver 

maple tree 

Is trilling songs of rosy sunrise glow 

To thrill the slate breast of his brooding 
mate, 

Warming blue treasures in the grapevine 
low. 

With this rich song begins the mother’s day; 

She smiles to thank him for the rounde l<y 


At noontide by the bounteous table spread 

She sits to rest a wee, her hurrying feet. 

Then to her listening heart across the fields 

There comes three liquid notes. The 
towhee sweet 

Is telling all of gratitude he feels 

For fence rows where he finds the noonday 
meals. 


*Tis shimmering, drowsy, summer afternoon. 

The singing birds are hushed, the leaves are 
still. 

Her expert fingers stitch a boy’s torn blouse: 

Her eyes are lifted to an age-worn hill, 

To know the humble services she gives 

Are part of molding truth, that ever lives. 


At evening, tasks must wait tomorrow's sun. 

A whip-poor-will shouts calls to his shy love. 

* All love!l"’ by quiet forms tired out with 
work and play 

The mother murmurs, 
above, 

That these may learn in marsh, in field, in 


then lifts prayer 


Sweet charity, all life God's Brotherhood. 
—NORA DEL SMITH GUMBLE. 











through the centuries, we are not sur- 
prised to find that it is a day of many 
symbols. The symbol that is the nearest 
related to the religious mezning of the 
day is, of course, the cross, the earliest 
symbol chosen by the Christian church. 
The egg is widely recognized as an 
emblem of Easter. From the most 
ancient times the egg has symbolized 
creation and new birth. The egg is very 
much in evidence in all the countries of 
Europe on Easter day. In Italy eggs 
are hard boiled, then taken to church 
where they are blessed. After the service 
they are taken home and eaten. On 
Easter day in Russia people used to 
carry a number of eggs with them 
wherever they went. These they pre- 
sented to their friends saying as they did 
so, “Christ is risen!” The recipient 
replied, “He is risen indeed!” In Aus- 
tria, Easter eggs are similar to our 
valentines. They are beautifully tinted 
and inscribed with appropriate messages. 
In some parts of Europe, children go 
through the streets singing Easter carols 
and are rewarded with gifts of colored 


eggs. ' 

The hare ranks next to the egg in 
popularity as an Easter symbol. The 
date of Easter is determined by the moon 
and in Oriental symbolism the hare has 
always been closely connected 


with the 


¥. 
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moon. That seems to be the reason that 
the rabbit, as we often call it, is used asg 
symbol of Easter. The German 
celebration is something like our Christ. 
mas. Kindly hares are supposed to act 
the part of our Santa Claus, distributj 
the eggs on the night before Easier, 

in the morning the little children have g 
happy time looking for them. 


Candles and Flowers Appropriate 


The candle is a beautiful emblem of 
Easter. The Pascal candle symbolizes 
the fact that Christ, the light of the 
world, has risen from the grave. An 
impressive service is held on Easter eve 
in the church of the Holy Sepulcher at 
Jerusalem. When the worshippers enter 
the church all is dark. Each persoa 
carries in his hand an unlighted candle, 
A flaming taper is taken from — > 
cher where the body of the is 
supposed to have lain. The nearest 
worshippers present their own candles to 
this lighted one and then pass the flame 
on from candle to candle until every 
person in the church holds a lighted 
taper. Then they pass out into the 
street where throngs of people are await- 
ing their coming. Each one of the 
watchers bears in his hand a darkened 
candle. These candles are held to the 
lighted ones and soon the whole city of 
Jerusalem is filled with light. 

In our own country the Easter lily 
seems to be the favorite flower of the 
season. This is doubtless due to its 
purity and to the fact that it opens just 
at the Easter season. The tulip, crocus 
and daffodil also tell us the story of life 
unfolding from death. But the loveliest 
of all Easter emblems are the wild flowers 
that spring up in the forest without 
human care or thought and unfold their 
tinted petals and scatter their delicate 
perfume at the Easter season. We call 
them by their botanical name of hypaticas 
but the early Dutch settlers had a more 
significant name for them. They spoke 
of these little heralds of spring as “Poss 
Blummies” or, as we might say m 
English, Easter Flowers. 

It is useless to try to make a list of the 
flowers that are emblematic of Easter 
because all the flowers of spring tell the 
story of life after death. We adorn our 
churches with flowers at Easter time; we 
like also to have flowers in our homes 
to present them to our friends. 
are all appropriate, for as Longfellow has 
told us, flowers are , 
“Emblems of our own great resurrection, 

Emblems of the bright and better land.” 

Amy THORNTON SWARTZ. 








A Charming Summer Hat 


> 
73 






1975 


(THE best hat for Easter time and the 


s r best is a simple style ¥ 
omg 6 and a eats flower 
trimming. No. 1975 would be charming 
in ,cream white georgette, with w 
flowers; or for general wear, with a spray 
of softly-colored leaves _and lo 
The pattern cuts in ladies misses 7 
girls’ sizes. The ladies’ size wall 
yard 40-inch material; 4 yard buckré 
S& yard lining and 1% 
Price, 12c. Order from Pattern 
ment, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. ¥- 
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For Spring Sewing Days 


Styles for All Ages—The Broad Highway 


ON’T overlook the lemon as a beauti- 

fier. Lemon juice mixed with an 
equal amount of glycerine whitens and 
softens the skin. A halved lemon kept 
by the sink is ready to smooth the rough- 
ness left by dishwater. After a shampoo, 
rinse your hair with the juice of a lemon 
in a quart of water. This cuts out the 
soap curd and leaves the scalp feeling 
cool and clean. 

A postal card to the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange, Los Angeles, Cal., 
will bring you a very interesting little 
booklet telling of these and other toilet 
uses for the lemon. 


French Cheese Pie 

1 cup sour milk curd 16 cup sugar 
2 eggs 44 cup currants 
% cup sweet milk rich pie crust 

Rub the curd thoroughly add a pinch 
of salt, the eggs beaten slightly, and the 
other ingredients. Bake in deep pie 
tin lined with rich crust. Sprinkle top 
with cinnamon. —Mrs. G G. S. Jounson. 


The Broad Hi Highway 
(Continued from page 403) 


general factotum of “The Bull” inn, be 
aware of this fact, who seeing me lost in 
contemplation, paused to address me in 
all good faith? 

“A fine bull ’e be, eh, Peter? Look at 
them ‘orns, an’ that theer tail; it’s seldom 
as you sees ’orns or a tail the like o° 
them, eh?” 


“Very seldom!” I answered. 
“Why, dang me! if I can’t ‘ear ’im 
a-snortin’! An’ ’e were all painted by a 


chap—a little old chap wi’ gray whiskers 
—no taller ’n your elber, Peter! Drored t’ 
bull in wi’ a bit o’ chalk, first; then ’e outs 
wi’ a couple o’ brushes; dab ’e goes, an’ 
dab, dab again, an’—by Goles! theer was 
a pair o’ eyes a-rollin’ theirselves at me. 
Talk about tails, Peter! °E put in that 


theer tail so quick as nigh made my eyes 
water, an’—as for stiffness—well, look 
at it! I tell ‘ee that chap could paint a 
bull wi’ ’is eyes shut. No, ye don’t see 
many bulls like that un theer, Peter?” 

“They would be very hard to find!” 
said I, and sighed again. Whereupon 
Silas, nodding, went off about his many 
duties, whistling cheerily. 

So I presently turned about and crossed 
the road to the smithy. But upon the 
threshold I stopped and drew softly back, 
for Prudence was there, upon her knees 





THE STORY SO FAR 


H's mind poisoned against Charm- 
ian by a prying peddler, Peter 
roams all one stormy night trying to 
justfy his lack of faith in her. Finally 
he decides he loves her “whatever 
she has been” —for she has fled to him 
for shelter from a villainous gallant 
whom he now suspects she is meeting 
secretly. At dawn he meets a way- 
side preacher and they succor an 
unconscious man whose face seems 
familiar. Then Peter goes home to 
ask Charmian to marry him. 











before the anvil, with George’s great 
hand-hammer clasped to her bosom, sob- 
bing over it, and, while she sobbed, she 
kissed its worn handle. And because such 
love was sacred and hallowed that dingy 
place, I took off my hat as I once more 
crossed the road. 

Seeing “The Bull” was not yet astir, 
for the day was still young, I sat me down 
in the porch and sighed 

And after I had sat there for some while, 
with my chin sunk upon my breast, and 
plunged in bitter meditation, I became 
aware of the door opening, and next 
moment a tremulous hand was laid upon 





my head, and, looking round, I beheld | 


the Ancient. (To be continued) 
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Two patterns for 
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April Days Tempt One to Sew 


FLOWING lines give the illusion of 
slenderness to the ample figure. 
Every stout woman should have a dress 
made from No. 1938, which cuts in 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48. For 
the 36-inch size, use 334 yards of mate- 
rial and 1 yard contrasting. Price, 12c. 


Use only 274 yards of 49-inch material 
to make No. 2060, the economy frock. 
Sew the seams, bind the edges and your 


16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 


“spoiling” her dress! No. 1898, the deal 
rock, comes in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years, 
using for the 4 year size 114 yards of 
Pattern, 12c. 


No. 2053 is a diagram 


Siyles for the Smaller Members of the Family 


TO ORDER: Write your name, address, pattern numbers and sizes clearly, enclose 


Always keep a record of your order and give all information in writing. 


2060 cuts in sizes 


no worry about 


one—No. 1994! 
Ts are included. 
y, for very small 


tructible to wear! 
ttern, in sizes 
be 4 year size 

material. Price 
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UNION CARBIDE 


makes sunlight from crystals 


ae 
a 
a 
JNION CARBIDE 


ION CARBIDE is a manufactured crystalline 

gas-producing material — looks like crushed gran- 
ite. It will keep indefinitely if protected from air and 
moisture. 

Genuine Union Carbide is shipped in substantial sheet 
steel drums. There is no package more familiar to farm 
owners than this Union Carbide blue-and-gray drum 
seen at express and freight stations, and boat landings, 
throughout the civilized world. 

Union Carbide is universally recognized as having 
highest gas value, most uniform dependable quality, and 
purest gas. 

During the last 25 years Union Carbide gas lighting- 
and-cooking plants have been installed on more than 
409,000 farms. 

From a simple, easily understood, automatic genera- 
tor (requiring only Union Carbide and water), the gas 
is piped through house, barns and poultry buildings. 
Concealed piping does not disfigure walls, floors or 
ceilings. 

Union Carbide gas is accepted by science as more 
nearly like daylight than any other artificial illuminant. 
And you can cook with it, iron with it, and heat water 
for laundering, bathing and shaving. 

This artificial sunlight in the poultry buildings un- 
questionably lengthens the hens’ active hours and 
increases egg ‘production at trifling cost. Ask for our 
booklet on this subject. 


UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPAN 
30 East 42d Street, Dept. K-10, Now ¥ork, N.Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, information on UNION CARBIDE Lighting and 











We supply Union 
Carbide im generator 
sizes direct to consum- 
er at factory prices 
through our 150 ware- 
houses. There is one 





near you. 
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ADDRESS .............-- STATE | : 
Note: Every owner of a Carbide Gas Lighting and Cooking Plant | 
om not NOW should write us, so he will be kept advised of our lowest direct-to-con- 


sumer prices, and nearest warchouse address, and his name plac 
on our mailing list for future helpful service. 




















A Modern Bathroom, $60 


UST one of our Perry bargains. 








| The Set com ¥4 or 5 foot iron 
«ep 3 7,* enameled roll rim ‘bain tub, one 19 inch 
‘Pride”’ roi rim ename t-back lavatory, 
asyphon action, wash-down water closet 
with porcelain tank, oak hinge 
seat; all china index nick 
FOR MEALS Send for plated traps, and all nickel-plated fittings. 
Catalog 40 J. M. SEIDENBERG CO., Inc. 


254 W. 34 St., Bet. 7th-8th Aves., N.Y. C. 


SAVE HALF 


Your Paint Bills 
USE INGERSOLL PAINT 


PROVED BEST by 8o years’ use. [It will 
please you. The ONLY PAINT endorsed by 
the “GRANGE” for 50 years. 
Made in all colors—for all purposes. 
Get my FREE DELIVERY offer 


FOR EMERGENCIES 


This Sterno Stove is a necessity in 
homes for coohing meals in a hurry, for 
encies, for break- 











soup, fry, broil ‘or boil meats, eggs, make 
y—thousands of uses. 
Stove folds flat, he 8 ounces. Instant 


heat, no smoke, emel or dust. 
Sold by dealers or direct =D THIS AD. and 
25c to Sterno Corp., 9 East 3 1 RA 2 
Dept. 134 and we will send prepaid 

pj ay Sat 

Send now while offer lasts. 


Sterno 


Canned Heat 


THE PORTABLE KITCHENETTE | 


Stove, Can 
teed 


Tells all about Paint and Polatts fee we vent ole Conde - 
reg AG 
Oldest Ready Mixed Paint House in 


From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 
able information FREE 

DOITN 
O. W. Ingersoll, 252 Plymouth “st, St, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















, 7 ? 3 
WANT MORE MONEY : nal opinion. CLARENCE A. ahs ee 
Our agents make big profits on Soap and twilet articles. SA ge 4 Lower. 732 Security Se & Com'l 
sam . Bank Aildg.. direct from it Office, 
HO-RO-CO MANUFACTURING SL, St. Louis, Me. | Washington, D. 


INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK—FREE 
Write me NOW. WILL SAVE VOI 
PATENTS yz wakes 











" Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


Good Hay Still In Demand 


HE strong condition of the hay market, 
especially in the case of No. 1 and No. 2 
hay, still continues. In fact the whole tone 
of the hay market is slightly stronger with 
especially strong demand for hay of these two 
top qualities. There is no No. 1 hay in the 
market and very little No. 2 of good quality 
to speck of. If No. 1 were available, there is 
no doubt but what 831 a ton would be accept- 
able 
The Brooklyn market is slightly easier than 
the Manhattan as we go to press with prices 
averaging about $1 less. The market on low 
grade is still unsettled at both Brooklyn and 
New York markets. The quality of this low 
grade stuff is such that a good deal of it is very 
hard to grade. Small bales are bringing from 
$1 to $2 per ton less than large bales. 


LITTLE CHANGE IN POTATOES 


There is nothing new to report in the potato 
market. Trading is quiet and fairly steady 
Southern potatoes'of the Spaulding Rose and Red 
Bliss varieties are now coming into the market 
in quantities. As yet, these Southern potatoes 
are not arriving in heavy 
or at a price that is reasonable enough to have 
any material effect on old crop potatoes. At 
present they are bringing #12 a barrel. The 
market of them is flighty, however, for if sev- 
eral carloads should come in, there is no ques- 


enough quantities 


tion but what the price would quickly drop at 
least a couple of dollars. Right now house- 
wives can get good old crop potatoes al 6 
pounds for 25c. whereas new potatoes would 
bring closer to 2 pounds for 25% The $ pounds 
difference for the same monev is too much for 
the Southern potato to overcome right now 
with the average housewife 

The market on “States” is quiet bulk ship 


ments bringing $1.65 to $1.75 per hundred de- 


livered, and $2.60 to &2.70 for 150-Ib sacks 
Maines are fairly stead being quoted at &5 
to 43.25, 150-lb sacks delivered As far as big 
business is concerned, Long Islands are off the 
market Long Island growers are too bus 
planting to stop to haul potatoes This i 
their heavy planting season, with the result 
that market movement is slow There are 
enough cars moving in. however, to warrant 


the quotation of %3.50 for 150-Ib sacks f.o.b 
Riverhead 
We have received several letters from up 


{ 
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Something Extra Fine 
Enjoyed tn 





Yorks Best Hotels 
ities Famous Hotel Ble 


Here's a coffee ased privately by the members of 
this frm, and served to guests of leading hotels 
Extra selected, accurately roasted. Of rare, rich 
cup quality. A good coffee to serve regularly in 
your . 


Gueranteed to Satisty or Money Retunded 
Send Cash, Check, Money Order or 
pay the postman om receipt of caffe. 


GILLIES COFFEE Co. 






































—_  _____ 
Farmers - Growers -Poultrymen and Shippers 
Weship in cars and smal! lots, once used Rarre!s 
Baskets, Bags, Butter Tubs, Carriers, Crates and | 
Ray Cece Also ail varieties of new and used Fru 
and Vegetable Packages. Our used egg cases are & 


special feature. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Write or wire at once | 


NATIONAL PACKAGE SUPPLY CO 
Dept. N. Paul, 370-71 South St., New York City 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 
Bonded Commission Merchants 


358 Greenwich St., New York City 


SHIP to the right house 


M. ROTH & CO. 


321 Greenwich St., N. Y.C. EGGS 


Write for Shipping Tags 
































‘ TURKEYS 


From Pure Blooded Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 


Hatching eggs. 50 cents each, $45.00 per hundred. 
JAMES J. CUMMINGS PLYMOUTH, N. H. | 











State growers during the last few days asking 
whether or not there is a likelihood of potato 
prices going up. This is very difficult to an- 
swer and with the facts at hand, no one really 
knows. It is reported that stocks in Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota and other western points are 
low, which may mean that a western market 
may open up for our northern State potatoes. 
We have heard from several of our friends in 
the country lately and it is reported in more 
than one instance that potatoes are bringing a 
dollar a bushel. There is little hope of prices 
all over the State going this high, although no 
one can see into the future thoroughly enough 
to make an absolute prediction. With Long 
Islands off the market, “States” may enter 
into trade a little more actively, although we 
must take into consideration that southern 
potatoes will be coming on the market in in- 
creasing amounts. For those men who are now 
offered 70c to hold for much over 75c, or to 
hold for more than the present offer, is more or 
It all depends upon the local facts 
in the case If a man can afford to speculate 
and wait for that extra 5c, it is up to him. To 
hold heavy stocks for a dollar a bushel is too 
risky to be worthy of consideration. Of course, 
the possibility of a better western market may 
fall through, throwing our State growers on to 
the Philadelphia and New York markets, again 
meeting the competitions of Maines and south- 
ern. The man who knows exact cost figures 
is better able to say when he should sell. 

It is a wise thing for growers who hold stocks 
of any kind and are tempted to speculate to 
degree to keep in touch with the market 


less risky 


sate 


by radio as these reports cover the daily move- 
ment of quotations 
MILK PRICES 


Prices ‘for milk delivered in April are as 
Dairvmen's League Cooperative As- 


follows 


sociation, 3 per cent. milk in the 201-210 mie 
one, Class 1, used chiefly for fluid purposes, 
$2.55 per hundred; Class 2-4 used chiefly as 
fluid cream, 82.00; (Cla RB. used chiefly in 


the manufacture of plain condensed milk and 


ice cream, $2.25; Class 2-(', used chiefly in the 
manufacture of soft cheeses. $2.25: Claas 
for milk used chiefly in the manufaeture of 


whole milk powder, evaporated whole milk 
und sweetened whole condensed milk, $1.95: 
(lass §-A and §-B, based on butter and Amer- 
wan cheese on the New York 
market 

Sheffield Producers organization announce 
the price of milk in the 201-210 mile freight 
zone for milk testing 3 per cent.. is $2.20'4 

Non-pool prices: flat price all milk, $2.15; 
Class 1. $2.30: Class 2, $2.00: Class 3-A, 91.95; 

! }-B, 81.80, all quotations subject 


quotations 


to 


change if conditions warrant 


BUTTER MARKET UNSTEADY 


During the past week the butter market has 
had a very weak and unstable tone. at times 
taking a flighty rise, only to sink back the next 
day. On Monday, the 7th, the market was 
The demand was good 
Tuesday found 
cautious with a consequent 
weaker tone to the market. Wednes- 
day's market took another decided tumble 
when the price dropped to 38ec Thursday it 
settled a little lower under continued pressure 


considerably stronger 
and prospects] were bright 
buve 

shahth 


hore 


| to sell with the result that 38! 9c was the aver- 


age price of creamery extras of 92 score, 93 
score bringing up to a cent premium and only 
under spe ial concessions The lower rates 
resulted in a considerable more trading with 
the result as we go to press, the market seems 
to be a little more steady. However, there is 
still a little conservative feeling among the 
buyers although large operators look on the 
situation more favorably and are accepting 
The chain stores are a big factor in the 
market. They are retailing stocks at a slight 
margin, resulting in heavy consumption. Ex- 
tremely fine butter is being offered in these 
retail chain stores at 42c 


CHEESE MARKET FAIRLY FIRM 


Although trading is not very brisk the mar- 
ket appears. fairly steady on both fresh State 
flats as well as held flats. Whole Wisconsin 
Daisies are fairly active. Most wholesale bus- 
fresh State flats ranges from 16 
to 17 cents. A few sales are reported higher. 
Held flats, fancy are bringing from 24c to 24'c 
with average run a half-cent to a cent lower. 


EGG MARKET SHAKY 


\s we go to press there is a very unsteady 
tone to the egg market. The week ending 
April 5 closed with the market in a firm condi- 
tion. On Monday the 7th, trading turned 
stronger and there was a gain of half a cent 
on best fresh stocks. Tuesday, the activity 
and strong tone increased with the result that 
bidding brought the price up 1 cent. . How- 
ever, this sudden advance seems to have been 


ks 


stox 


ness on 





unwarranted, for by Wednesday the market 
was weaker and most of the advance fell off. 
The stimulation in price was considered ill- 
advised by most market men. Receipts have 
been heavy and the disposition on the part of 
storage operators seems to be to go easy as far 
as buying for storage is concerned. This is the 
time of the year when operators are putting 
in storage and with the flighty condition 
the market, speculators are reluctant to 
plunge very heavily and as a result of this it is 
doubtful if we will see much of a settling of the 
market during the next few days. 

One of the factors that is holding the market 
fairly steady is the Lenten season with its 
accompanying high consumption of eggs, dur- 
ing which time the consumption of eggs is 
above normal. With the passing of Lent we 
may see a further drop in the market which will 
result undoubtedly in heavier buyings at these 
lower prices for storage purposes. 

As we go to press, nearby whites of strictly 
fancy quality are in moderate receipt and 
stocks are clearing up satisfactorily at steady 
to firm prices. Jersey and other nearby hen- 
nery whites, closely selected extras are ee: 
36c to 37c. However, the average stoc' 
nearby hennery whites of best quality are 
bringing from 28c to $0c, which is somewhat 
nearer the average of the market. The man, 
however, who produces eggs to ship in case 
lots should be able to compete for this 6c 
premium by sending in only the very choicest 
stock, closely graded as to size and color of 
yolk and of strictly fresh quality. 

As eggs fall to these low prices in the country, 
farm folk may well consider the use of water 
glass to store their winter supply of cooking 
eggs in order that next winter they may be able 
to sell their fresh stocks at higher prices. 


LIVE POULTRY WEAKER 


With heavy arrivals, the live poultry market 
on fowls developed a decided weakness toward 
the end of the week. As we go to press, the 
demand is not sufficient to change the under- 
tone of the existing weakness. This is on 
freight receipts. Express fowls are finding slow 
sale on the average, with 28c generally the top 
price. Express broilers are selling fairly well 
with little change in price from last week. 

Fresh-killed poultry are coming in in light 
supply. Receipts of fresh-killed spring broilers 
are scattering and quotations are from 50 to 
65c, with only a few sales reported. Fowls are 
in light supply and the market is firm for small 
to medium size stock. The demand is improv- 
ing and enough sales are taking place to higher 
prices to warrant a quotation of a cent im- 
provement 


BOSTON WOOL MARKET SLOW 


Reports coming from Boston indicate that 
the wool market is slow. Manufacturers are 
following “‘a hand to mouth” policy in their 
buying. On some grades there is a slight 
shading in price, reaching as to much as a cent 
a pound. Ohio and Pennsylvania 34 blood 
combing wools, in the grease, which have been 
holding quite firm at 56 to 57c are now quoted 
at 55 to 56c. 

The '4 blood wools of the same class average 
from 52 to 53c. According to the New York 
representative of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, the better class wools of Michigan, 
New York and Wisconsin, average from 1 to 2c 
below these quotations, depending on the lots 
offered. 


MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 


There is little change in the market for live 
calves. Prime veals are selling up to 14'4c 
with common to medium reaching llc. Small 
calves are bringing in the neighborhood of 5}4c 
to 6\4c. 

Country-dressed calves are in light demand 
and with the further offerings that have been 
coming in, the market rules weak as we go to 
press. In fact unless both sides of the market 
change materially, we can see no difference for 
the immediate future; 17c is the very top price, 
while llc to 13c is nearer the average for fair 
to good stock. 

Live lambs are bringing up as high as 1734c 
with common stock varying from 13c to 1644c 
per pound. 


CASH GRAIN QUOTATIONS 


F.o.b. New York: WHEAT, No. 2., hard 
winter, 31.1954; No. 2, red, $1.1934; No. 2, 
mixed Durum, $1.15. CORN, No. 2, white, 
98l4c; No. 2, yellow, 9744c; No. 2, mixed, 
964c. OATS, fancy white clipped, 60-61c; 
ordinary white clipped, 58-59c; No. 2, 58-58)c; 
No. 3, 5614-57. RYE, 7734c. 

F.o.b., Chicago: WHEAT, No. 2, hard, 
$1.0334; No. 2, mixed, $1.02-$1.05. CORN, 
No. 3, white, 76-7644c; No. 3, yellow, 75)4c; 
No. 2, mixed 77c. OATS, No. 2, white, 
4814-483{c; No. 3, 4614-48c. 
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How Can We Get Rid of TB? 
(Continued from page 389) 


the disease. Without question this lack 
of cooperation will always be the greatest 
obstacle in fighting this great dairy men. 
ace and if progress is to be made some 
kind of a plan must be followed which is 
something more than simply giving the 
dairymen the opportunity to sell ther 
diseased cattle to the State. If this is the 
only concern of the dairymen, they wil 
soon have more cattle to dispose of in the 
same way. 

The so-called accredited herd plan 
recognizes the need of farmers’ 
tion and because it does, it is the best 
plan so far brought forward for cleaning 
up tuberculosis. 

In succeeding discussions in this paper, 
we will take up the good and bad 
of the accredited herd plan; we will show 
where the five million dollars appropria- 
tion of last year went, and how it was 
spent; and try to discuss in a constructive 
way where the present program succeeds 
and where it falls down. In the mean 
time, while these articles are being pub- 
lished, we would like to have letters from 
dairymen discussing this problem “with- 
out gloves,” but in a constructive way, 
all of us working together with the 
thought of obtaining and putting into 
practice the very best program for con- 
trolling and eradicating this greatest of 
cattle diseases. 
































CATTLE 


175 GRADE HOLSTEINS F Sale 
AND GuERNSEYS FOF 

30 head ready to freshen, roo head due to 

freshen during March, April and May. All 

large, young, fine individuals that are heavy 

producers. Price right Will tuberculin test. 


A. F. SAUNDERS, Cortland, N.Y. 
HOLSTEINS *&.2't 


registered 
cows fresh or soon due 
10 registered heifers soon due. 20 istered heifers 
ready to breed. 4h balls. 


igh record service 
J. A. LEACH 


CORTLAND, N. ¥. 
HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN HEIFERS. 3 yes 
old, in pink of condition, to freshen before May is 
their side now. The best ltd 
found in Cortland County 


Fred. J. Saunders, 23 Evergreen St., Cortland, N. ¥. 
— 
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SWINE 


PIGS FOR SALE 


75 Chester and Yorkshire Cross and Berk 
shire and Chester Cross, 6 to 7 weeks old. 
$5 ons 8 to er = old, ey S 
are . thy pigs Or rom 
hogs. Will ship any amount C.O:D..8 
your approval. 

MICHAEL LUX, 9 Lynn St., WOBURN, MASS. 


Big Type Polands Sea's tne 





42e@645 2% #224 58e@20784 


aeor— 





Breed of Hogs 


Want to close ous eurpiupetock to makeroom. If you 
ung 4, ATG Pex ot eel 


get t Breeding. Ree 
Write at once for prices, etc. 
HALL, FARMDALE, OHIO 


. S. 
Fall piltssnee 


LARGE TYPE POLAND CHINAS isco. 


Boo ord: for March . Now is the 
=. P — eS > A oo 
E.R. BROKAW& SONS, Woodside Farms, FLUSHING OM 


LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
Siaesctaeae a: paris” Anahi ee 


Registered O. I. C. and Chester White pigs, bred 
gilts and service boars. Eugene P. Rogers. W 2 


Be. 
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Classified Ads 


(Continued from page 402) 











WOMEN’S WANTS 


PATCHWORK. Send fifteen cents & 
household kage, bright new calicoes um 
perenien. Your money's worth every Cont. 

ATCHWORK COMPANY, Meridan. 











PRINTING 


PRINTING SPECIALISTS for po 
dairymen, farmers. Attractive cuts of 
breetis of poultry, cattle, swine on or 
free. Send for free sam les. + ata 
PRINTING COMPANY, Worcester, * 
PERSONAL STATIO 
200 sheets 


















NERY —100 (cae 
or writ paper, eave 
: choice of five ; 
lopes to match. only $119; choles 9 jowsEs 
26 South 5th Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. » & - 
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White Diarrhea 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 


The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from White 
Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. Bradshaw 
tell of her experience in her own words: 
“Gentlemen: see reports of so 
many losing their little chicks with 
White Diarrhea, so thought I would 
tell my experience. I used to lose a 
great many from ‘this cause, tried many 
remedies and was about discourage 
As a last resort I sent to the W: ker 
Remedy Co., Dept. 437, Waterloo, Iowa, 
for their W alko White Diarrhea Remedy. 
I used two 50c packages, raised 300 
White Wyandottes and never lost one or 
had one sick after giving the medicine 
and my chickens are larger and healthier 
than ever before. I have found this 
company thoroughly reliable and al- 
ways get the remedy by return mail.— 
Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, 
Iowa.” 





Cause of White Diarrhea 
White Diarrhea is caused by the Ba- 


cillus Bacterium Pullorum. This germ is 
transmitted to the baby chick through 
the yolk of the newly hatched egg. 


Readers are warned to beware of White 
Diarrhea. Don’t wait until it kills half 
your chicks. Take the “stitch in time 
that saves nine.”” Remember, there is 
sarcely a hatch without some infected 
chicks. Don’t let these few infect your 
entire flock. Prevent it. Give Walko in 
all drinking water for the first two weeks 
and you won’t lose one chick where you 
lost hundreds before. These letters 
prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 


Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind., 
writes: ‘‘I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent for 
two packages of Walko. I raised over 500 
chicks and I never lost a single chick from 
White Diarrhea. Walko not only pre- 
vents White Diarrhea, bué it gives the 
thicks strength and vigor; they develop 
quicker and feather earlier.” 





Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
lowa, writes: ‘‘ My first incubator chicks, 
when but a few days old, began to die by 
the dozens with White Diarrhea. I tried 
different remedies and was about discour- 
aged with the chicken business. Finally, 
Isent to the Walker Remedy Co., Water- 
leo, Iowa, for a box of their W alko White 

hea Remedy. It’s just the only 
thing for this terrible disease. We raised 
700 thrifty, healthy chicks and never lost 
Ssingle chick after the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
medy entirely at our risk—postage pre- 
—so you can see for yourself what 
Eeder-rorkine remedy it is for White 

hea in baby chicks. So you can 
prove—as thousands have proven—that 
tt will stop your losses and double, treble, 
éven quadruple your profits. Send 50c 
for package of Walko—give it in all drink- 
Mg water for the first two weeks and 
Watch results. You'll find you won't lose 
e chick where you lost hundreds before. 

#8 a positive fact. We guarantee it. 

Leavitt & Johnson National Bank, 
the oldest and strongest bank in Water- 
) lowa, stands back of this guarantee. 
ou Tun no risk. If you don’t find it the 
Meatest little chick saver you ever used, 
_ money will be instantly refunded. 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 437 

Waterloo, lowa. 

Send me the { | 50c regular size (or [ 

| large size) package of Walko W 
eer Remedy to try at yourrisk. Send it a: 
Positive guarantee to instantly refund my 

ing if not satisfied in xy: way. I am enclos- 
@ 








(or $1.00). (P. O. money order, check 
Y acceptable.) 


<td 


Mrs. A. C. UmMose.ie 


WE have been keeping. White Leg- 
horns for the last ten years and 
although we have never kept a very large 
flock we have tried each year to select and 
breed up these birds so that each year we 
would have better and more early matur- 
ing hens than we had the year before. 
We never bought any new stock after we 
got our first start and we have followed 
what is known as line breeding. This 
makes it unnecessary for us to get new 
stock. While some believe that it may 
result in harm, we have not yet seen any. 
The young cockerels produced this year 
are mated to yearling or older hens and 
this gives us the eggs we use for hatching. 


Coal Oil and Carbolic for Lice 


I believe a great many of the pests are 
brought in by importing other stock which 
brings in all the diseases. 
never been bothered yet from some of the 
kinds of lice which poultry keepers com- 
plain of and I believe the main reason for 
this is that we have not imported any 
stock. We have been able to keep in check 
all of the vermin we have by mixing a 
quart of coal oil and three tablespoonfuls 
of carbolic acid. This mixture we put 
clear on the perches and around the nests 
with a paint brush, trying to work it into 
all the cracks and crevices. 

There is nothing a bit fussy about the 
building. We keep these hens in and I 
doubt if there is a farm in the country 
where some building could not be re- 
arranged so that it would serve as ours. 
Ours was an old house which was re- 
modeled. An addition was put on to the 
east and windows placed in this, together 
with screens, so that plenty of fresh air 


could be admitted. 


Plenty of Room for Hens 


We figured on three square feet for 
these White Leghorns of ours and of 
course we have to figure the capacity of 
the house for that time of the year when 
the chickens cannot get out. That is the 
time when eggs are pretty hard to get 
unless the hens have enough room to get 
a great deal of exercise. We find that it 
does not pay to crowd our hens too tightly 
into the coop. We have tried it once or 
twice and found that a large number of 
crowded hens will not lay as many eggs 


have a chance to dig and scratch as much | 
as they want to. A White Leghorn is 
one bird that never gets too lazy to forage 
for what mash we put in the self-feeder | 
which is made up of equal parts of bran, 
middlings, ground corn and ground oats. | 
To each 100 pounds of the mixture we use 
10 pounds of meat scraps, also a handful of 
salt. In the winter time we keep plenty 
of dry straw in the hen house and the 
scratch grains are raked into the straw. 
The scratch grains we feed are oats, corn 
and wheat screenings. 


Early Chick Rations 


As to raising the chicks, I do not feed 
them at all for from 36 to 48 hours after 
they are hatched and then the very first 
thing they get is a drink of sour milk. I 
never leave the milk before them more 
than ten minutes at first, as they will get 
into it and get themselves all dirty unless 
it is given to them in a fountain. The 
first feed they get is bread crumbs and 
hard-boiled eggs and for the first 15 days 
they are fed this from two to three hours 
apart. I think it is considerably better 
to give them less and oftener from the 
very first. These young chicks should 
have plenty of exercise. Of course the 
litter doesn’t want to be too deep. I 
get the clover heads from the barn and 
put them in the brooder house. In the 
morning commercial chick feed is scat- 
tered in this litter. We begin to feed the 
regular hen mash to them when the 
chicks are from ten days to two weeks old 
and from then on they get all they want. 
It is before them in self-feeders. Also 
they have before them at all times, water, 
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Our Record With White Leg- 
horns and How We Do It 


We have | 


_ Feed the old reliable 
Dr. Hess Poultry 


weakness and gapes. 
all that. 
good growth. 


a non-Pan-a-ce-a flock. 


100 hens, the 12-Ib. pkg. 
60hens,the 5-lb. pkg. 


GUARANTEED 





as a considerably smaller number that | 


Pan-a-ce-a will develop your pullets into 
early henhood—fall and winter layers. 

Tell your dealer how many hens you have. 
There’s a right-size package for every flock. 


200 hens, the 25-Ib. pail 
500 hens, the 100-lb. drum 
For fewer hens, there is a smaller package. 





BROILERS 
November Layers 


Make it ten weeks from peeps to 
broilers—two-pounders. 


Do it this way: 


Keep them healthy. 
Keep them hungry. 


PAN-A-CE-A 


Never mind about indigestion, diarrhea, leg 
Pan-a-ce-a takes care of 
There will be wellness, cheer and 


I Ss ent 20 
perfect- 
Fes-o-00e 


PAN-A-CE-A your chicks—then put them 
on the scales at ten weeks, set her at two 
pounds, and watch that begm come up! 

You will see a mighty difference in the 
feather growth, too, between your flock and 





DR. HESS & CLARK Ashland, O. 























Baby Chicks 


Hatched from High Egg Record Flocks 


d Br. Leg. 12c; Bar. Rocks and 
Bik. «Min. l4c: Anconas 13c; 
Rocks and Reds 1 yh. Wyn. Yad 


Ww 
Buff Orps. l6c. Live delivery guar- 
anteed. 


Send for Free Catalog. 


The Lantz Hatchery 
Est. 1906 Tiffin, Ohio. 


CERTIFIED S.C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


3 bird in our flock inspected by experts from 
a 








Every 
N. Y. State College and chicks shipped under the 
seal of the State Co-operative Poultry Certification 
Assn. You Know WHAT You ARE GETTING. Care- 


ful breeding plus Pispeowen. insures results. Get 
circular giv full description, also price list. 
L. H. ROBINSON Box 103, CASTILE, N. Y. 





JuIT. 
SM RITE 








are hatched 

A grow. Barred 
b J Rocks 15c, Buff 
Rocks 17c, Reds 16c, S.C. White and Brown Lég- 
horns 13c, Mixed 10c. Prepaid 100% live deliv- 
ery guaranteed to your door. For quick service 
order direct from this ad. or write for circular. 


J. W. KIRK, Box 55, McAlisterville, Pa. 





CERTIFIED CHICKS wire: Lectionns | C 


Pontes stock from Tom Barron of Seems. and we 

ave used males from winners of Am egg-la: 
ak of a7 “18 and '18-"19. Our birds won at the 
first two Annual Production Shows at N. Y. Agricultural 
College, Ithaca, 1922 and 1923. Write for mating list 
and ices. 


RIVERDALE POULTRY FARM, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Connecticut STATE TESTED CHICKS 


Leghorns, Reds, Barred Rocks and White Wyandottes. 
Quality high. Prices reasonable. * Cur boew is your 4 
tection.” Free circular. Hall Brethers, Bo. A, Wallingford, 


100,000 QUALITY BABY ABY CHICKS mmediaie 100 


— i: 100%. ive 
ez east of t Postpaid. Hatching eggs. 
Free catalog. CENTER | FARMS. te 10, Davenport, la. 











HICK S—wWhite Leghorns, 12c; Barred Roc ks, 14c, 
Ce ltc. Safe delivery guaran Circular free. 
GREEN FOR™ST POULTRY FARM, “RICHFIELD, PA. 


CH Rocks 15c; Reds 16c: whe Leghorns 13¢; 
K ised ie Reduced on 500 lots. 100% guaranteed 
from advertis: ment. Circular. Twa mira 4 





. Pa. 









- Be pment lively chicks from Bred- 
exhibition hens. They will 
nn 4 you money for cow have — them. 
and the egg laying habit bred in 
trial will vi 
Orpingtons, Minoreas, Anconas, Winn 
es, Leghorns. Sie jn catalog 
free, cafe eevery guaran 
rene. Prepaid erence, tSccmercial 


HOLGATE CHICK HATCHERY, Bex A, mos 
CHICKS FROM PRIZE WINNERS 


Ev A is yee A peed for ses type 
Birds from 


and Vy ees 
a Dave won in om ot the eo shows. 
All popular breeds with tention to 
aenvenet ona - i. bred, 
course. rite ~~ ats Dw will be 
with war 


peak POULTRY FARM, Box 332-C, MT. VERNON, OHIO 


a 
‘ 


Saal 


—, 


a 








WHITE WYANDOTTE—Chicks, $14 per 100 up. 
Bred ~ eggs ~ exhibition. 


.00 per 100 up. aa 
SaWiSENs Wit dene Pe 











HUBERsRELIABL¢CHICKs 


IOOO0000 for 


ID. 100 IVE DELIVERY. Gi 
Ir BETTER etal COULD BE HATCHED 


Fok order for our RELIABLE CHICKS and we Fill 
OR THE MONEY WE G 






1924 






WOULD BE HATCHIN 


FLOCKS PURE BRED. CULLED BY EXPERTS 


oye ia ILLU TED CATALOG FREE 
customers. Wi 


e 13 Varieties. COMBINATION OFFERS. VALUABLE BOOK GIVEN FRE 


Tells bow we produce RELIABLE CHICKS that have thousands 


with each order 


HUBER’S RELIABLE HATCHERY, North High St., FOSTORIA, OHIO 





no 400,000 CHICKS 


BIG, STRONG, FL 





Varieties 
Barred & White Rocka, 5. C 


Silver Wyandottes 

Mixed, $12 per 50° sarees 
Post pai 1 a wave 
Referen 

MODERN HATC HERY 


White, Brown & Buff Leghorns 
Wh Wypndottes Buff Orpingtons 


Arrival Guaranteed. Order right from th 


no chance 


Prices on § 000 

#70 00 $13 2.50 $120 

& R. C. Reda, Anconas 8.00 a be ae ri 
8.50 16 77.50 

950 «18 87.50 170 


is ad nk 
Member I. B.C. A. and Ohio Assn 
Bor 63. Mt. Blanchard, Ohio 


Free Catalog 





MUSSER’S QUALITY CHICKS 


Ss. C. White Leghorns Exclusive 


We are offering chicks from mature hens r 





yur own farm that are mated with Ferris pedigreed 


cockerels. If youareinth market for quality chicks you can not afford to miss this offer. An order from 
us will assure you strong, vigor: us, chic ks that wi _ evelop into excellent layers 
Prices Per 100 500 
a $4 » $3. 71) sie bo 75.00 
here will be a reduction for May We pr epay parce 1 post an: guarantee 100% 1 ’ Ord 
ive delivery er 
direct from this ad. to avoid disappointment or send for Cieeaine © — 
THE MUSSER WHITE LEGHORN FARM, R. F. D. No. i, Mt. Joy, Pa. 





JFFY CHICKS hatched from well b | 
eS. Senens. ve Sery cures note , ell bred and well kept, heavy laying 


VERI-BEST CHICKS 300 saat el 


2 Postpaid to your door. 100° Live arrival guar- 


d anteed. From Pure Bred, Select, Heavy Layers 
Reference: First National Bank. You can order 
% ¢ Tight from this Ad. with perfect safety 
‘adits Varieties Prices on 50 100 500 
Wh. Br. Buff Leghorns, Anconas $7.00 $13.00 $60.00 
Sarees Rocks, Reds, Bik. Minor- 
8.00 15.00 72.00 
white Rocks and Wyandottes 8.50 16.00 77.00 
Buff Orpiagtons SM 16.00 77.00 
Mixed Chicks, 10 cents each, straight. All Heavies, 12 centa 
each. You take no chance. Only 18 hours from New York 


QUALITY CHICK HATCHERY 
BOX B WAUSEON, OHIO 


SCHWEGLER’S 


“THOR-O-BRED” |. 


BABY CHICKS 


“LIVE AND LAY” 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Barred and 
White Rocks, Rhode Island Reds. Anconas, 
= Minorcas. —_, Orpingtons, White 
Wyandottes. tic and up. 
97°; live delivery guaranteed 
for March. April and May delivery 
hick book 








Write for free baby 
F. A. SCHWEGLER 
204 304 Northampton St. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


BABY CHICKS 


Price List Prepaid to You er Stock 


pete 


Order now | 


| 


foo 3 

Wh. & Br. Leghorns $12.00 $6.50 $3.50 
Buff 4 Black Leghorns 12.00 650 3.50 

neonas 14.00 7 ~*~ 400 
5 c + we Mitnorcas 14.00 50 400 
&.C.&R.C. Reds . 1400 750 4.00 
Barred Rocks 14.00 750 400 
Buff Sv nite. Rocks 16.00 850 450 
Wh és L. Wyandottes 16.00 850 4.50 
Buff Orpingtons 16.00 8.50 4.50 
Black Langsbans 8.00 9.50 5.00 
Light Brahmasand White Minorcas 20.00 10.50 5.50 
All absolutely a class pure bred stock. Prompt ship | 


8 made 
2165 E. 86th St. 


Mail orders to 


JAMES RECT. CLEVELAND, O. 








The Ohio Hatohery, Dept. N, 


BABY CHICKS 


Davis famous strain of heavy producing White Leghorns. 

During the past 16 years I have bred for size, vigor and 

production. My chicks are hatched by the latest im- 

proved incubators, and quickly develop into prolific 

layers of large white eggs. Parent stock bred to 250 to 

315 egs strain Quality chicks every time with us. 
Write for prices. 


ARCHER W. DAVIS - Mt. Sinai, L.I., 





N.Y. 


LEADERS SINCE 1910 
000 Chicks weekly, Bred Right, Hatched Right, Shipped | 





100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. Prepaid by Parcel Post 
Our chicks are hatched by men with experience in high 
grade Hot Water machines, where the temperature and 
moisture are all automatically maiutained. The best are 
always the cheapest. Our catal ue. free for the. asking— 
explains THE KEYSTONE Y 

(The old reliable plant.) RICHFIEI D, PA. 





|Full Blooded “American” Quality Chicks 


are bred and developed for 
highest production. We hatch 
every chick we ship in our 
own plant. Order direct with 
full remittance. We allow 





5° discount when orders are placed 
or more before chicks are wanted. 
Prices on 100 1000 
White Leghorns $43.99 362'30 $120.00 
Barred Rocks 15.00 140.00 
I. Reds 16.00 37 F 150.00 
White Wyandottes. 18.00 87.50 170.00 
Also offer six other breeds. 100°, live delivery. Post- 


We guarantee satisfaction. Write for 1924 Sales 
They are free 
Box 214, Grampian, Penn. 


paid 
Circular and complete prices 


AMERICAN CHICKERIES 


Baby Chicks 


f , POSTPAID 15,000 Each Week 
& 
{ » 





9 mated for heavy egg production. 1007 live 
delivery guaranteed 

— Prices On 50 100 300 
Wh. & Buff Leghorns $7.00 $13.00 338.00 
Wh. & Buff Rocks 8.00 15.00 44.00 
Barred Rocks, Anconas 8.00 15.00 44.00 
Black Minorcas 8.00 15.00 44.00 
S.C. &R.C. Reds 8.00 15.00 44.00 
White Wyandottes 8.50 16.00 47.00 
Buff Orpingtons 8.50 16.00 47.00 
Mixed Chicks 6.00 11.00 32.00 
pecial price in larger lots. Booklet free. Bank Ref 


Order from this Ad. Save time 
GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY 
Box A BUCYRUS, OHIO 


CLASS A CHICKS ONLY. 
Strong, healt hy From heavy layers. S$. C. Tom 
Barron rhite Leghorns, Brown Leghorns 
Shepherds Anconas 13c. Assorted chicks 
No money down with order. 


100% 
delivery. Postpaid Catalog free . 
Bos Hatchery. R. 2A, Zeeland, Michigan 


FAMOUS MEADOW BROOK CHICKS 





BOS OU ALITY 


12¢. 
10. 








Ss. Cc. W. HORNS ONLY 
4? IMMEDL! TE DELIVERIES 
a Aprit | 100 chicks $15.00 
4 Prices } ,300 Rie 
W Send your orders, NOW for April and May 
Ctreular upon request 


MEADOW BROOK POULTRY FARM AND HATCHERY 


STOCKTON, N. 





ne ee oe 
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BABY CHICKS 


FROM 200-EGG H’ENS 


Cite from winter lay! farm raised, mature stock. 
8 Ww. R. I. Rocks. White 


conas, Black lack Jervey Gis — White Wyan- 
dottes, White Rock Minore: Indian 
Runner 7 bry per 100 up. Liv c deliv 7 querentons 
Parcels Post prepaid = 3 exes. per 100. 
Circular 


21 days | 





| 


Best quality chicks from select pure-bred_stock | 


| 





Right Ask our customers 
Each Per 1000 
8. C. White Leghorns I4e $130.00 
8S. C. Brown Leghorns, i4e $130.00 
Barred Plymouth Rocks l6e $150.00 
Rhode Island Reds 18e $170.00 
8 c Black Minorcas i6e .$150.00 
Heavy Breeds Mixed 13e $120.00 
Light Breeds Mixed lle $100.00 











(Continued from page 407) 


fine sand charcoal, grit and oyster shells. 
I do not buy the grit but use the fine 
gravel and coarse sand, of which we have 
plenty on our place. 


Don’t Hatch Too Early 


I use a 350-egg incubator and the first 
eggs are hatched about the first week in 
March. We can have these chicks come 
off too early; in fact, I have had them 
come off earlier than they really should. 
These early hatched pullets especially, 
if they are grown rapidly, and I wouldn't 
have them grow any other way, will molt 
early and then will not lay all winter. 
Last year my early pullets were hatched 
the first of April, and the first egg was 
laid the 30th of August. You will see that 
the first egg was laid five months from 
hatching time. This vear the first cock- 
erel crowed when he was forty days old, 
and weighed 14 ounces. And here I 
believe I have won out through these 
years of raising poultry. These early 
developers are, to my mind, not neces- 
sarily the small birds but are the ones 
that can take the food and make the most 
out of it under the conditions. Either 
this or else they are the ones that are 
more ambitious, forage more and hence 
get more food. It doesn’t make any 
| particular difference which one it is or 
whether it is a combination of both of 
them. The fact is that the early develop- 
ing pullet is the one that lays first and 
hence starts to bring in some income, and 
the early cockerel is the fellow that sires 
earlvy-producing pullets, if we may be- 
lieve that like produces like. Develop- 
ment of a cockerel may be judged by his 
crow and I usually mark and save out for 
our own use the first three that crow. Of 
course if they are poor specimens, I do 
not keep them but I have usually found 
that these early developers are as good as 
any of those that develop later and nine 
cases out of ten one will not be far wrong 
in this assumption. 


Combating Common Chick 
Diseases 
W. L. Dickson 


ABY chicks are subject to many dis- 

eases, undoubtedly due to the mod- 
ern methods used in the raising of poul- 
try. We have bred and forced our flocks 
vear after vear for high egg production at 
the expense of vitality to a certain ex- 
tent. We are bound to meet failure 
sooner or later unless we are careful to 
choose breeders with plenty of constitu- 
tional vigor. 


Sick Chicks a Menace 


In raising chicks it seldom pays to 
bother with sick or weak ones as they are 
a menace to the rest of the flock. One 
rule that every poultry raiser should fol- 
low is, never let a chick die on your place. 
Kill it first and burn the carcass. We 
should aim for prevention more than 
cure. Should we find chicks that are dis- 
eased we examine our methods of man- 
agement, the houses, yards, feed and 
remove the cause. The sick chicks are 
removed from the rest, and houses, yards 


_and drinking-pans are disinfected. The 





Glen Rock Nursery and Stock Farm, Ridgewood, WN. 1 





following are some of the causes of disease 
in baby chicks, crowding, chilling, over- 
heating, dampness, drafts, unsanitary 
drinking-pans and surroundings, damaged 
or decayed food, lice, mites, insufficient 
ventilation and sun-light in houses, over- 
feeding and neglect. 

Ordinary diarrhea is a disease that is 
very common in baby chicks, resulting 
from some of the following causes. lice, 


mites, crowding, chilling, over-heating, 








ORDER NOW—AVOID epee 














Per 50 
LEG 1ORNS, WHITE. BLACK. $2 25 $8.50 
LEGH 5, BROWN, BUFF.. 4.75 9.00 
BAR PPE 4.75 9.00 
BE AND REDS....... 5.00 9.50 
WwHr ty WYANDOTTES. 6.00 11.50 
mse BUFF, AN- 600 1 
BLACK BETNORCAB, BUFF — 
Cle cry) arpa 6.00 11.50 
ITE ORPINGTONS 7.25 14.00 
LIGHT BRAHMAS........ 9.00 17.50 
EY BLACK 4 outs 12.00 23.00 
MIXED CHICKS...... 4.00 7.75 


Prepaid b Hy Post. 100% live arrival 
Buy 500 or 1,000 of one ey -_ special price. 
on request. Immediate delive: 


ANTHONY H. MOSS, Box A-l, Morris Plains, N.J. 














Mountain-Bred Chicks 


Mountain bred ae Healthy pure bred chicks hatched 


the Aliseper ith records 

sot Canoe Order from thia Ad. “or send for free bir illustretels 
50 100 0 

Holt White $8.50 $16.00 
ee Rocks, Par! 9.00 18.00 

ite Rocks, Fishel-Hiil Strain 10.00 20.0 
White Wyendettes, Hof Orpington 11.00 22.00 118 

i ° 2 
Sciected Eagp from sny varicty = 10-00 
Birds site authorised eastern Bay rained experts, 
Chicks with more than ordinary vim 


A-2 Tyrone, Pa. 


Hoyt’s Quality Baby Chicks 


We ship anywhere, prepay the parcel post charges, sag 
gurantee 95% safe arri 
Our eggs are from eg ~ i flocks that have been care 
fully culled, our chicks are all hatched in Sidney, 
Canfield Hatchery, Smith's forced draft machine, 
brings out big fluffy chicks. 


FARM SERVICE, Rt. 

















50 100. 
Chicks 

Barred Rocks. *¢ $7.50 $1 
White Rocks 8.50 16.0 
uff Rocks 9.50 18.00 
L. Reds 8.00 15.00 
White Leghorns. . @ 6.50 I : 

Brown Leghorns 6.50 1 

White Wyandottes. 9.50 1 
Buff Orpingtons 5.2 10.50 20.0 
Light Brahmas 7.00 13.00 25.00 
Reference Shawmut Natl. Bank, Boston, Mass. Onder 
direct from this ad. Get them when wanted. Pho, 


Haymarket 6368 


J. 1. HOYT, Box 16, 184 Friend St,, Boston, Mass 


FEEDING PIGS 


6 Weeks Old, $5.50 Each. 8 Weeks Old, $6.00 Each 
These pigs are the first cross between Yorkshire and 
Berkshire Re Type Bema. All healthy and fast 
growi Sows or Barre ‘ 

Al red Yorkshire or Berkshire Pigs, 6 
eer @each. © 2 furnish sow ana unrelated 
boar p All pigs C. O. D. on approva 
Dr. i. WALLINGFORD, M.D. ¥., Box 51, Waltham, Mass 


BATTLEFIELD CHICKS OF QUALITY 
We offer superior chicks from all 
breeds. Bred on free range and 
asaresult of 15 yearscareful rae 
showing. Have won ribbons at 
aeighi ass and Sther ending eros, ae Ege 

er ae Foidart Sper cent tes 
— fe 100 I mi 

ite - Baby Chick Ase’®. 

on Sa ZMRvIEW POULTRY ry FARM ‘4 Diy: 


THE KIND THAT LAY 


If If it's eggs yc you want, HAMPTON’S BLACK LEGHORS 
have proven themselves to be the best oct 
and payers of all breeds in the hands of my cust 
ter send in your order now for those April or 
chicks, 61 or send for my cire 


A. E. HAMPTON, Bor A, PITTSTOWN, Nt 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


Flocks Approved by New Jersey 
of Agri 





























culture 


t) 
Per 100 50 

RR Rg a= SP " $45.00 $23.00 be: 
50 25 

Eggs $22.00 $11.00 $5.50 3% 


Safe delivery 1200 miles. Send for Catalogue 
PEDRICK POULTRY FARMS, 














cour Chicks, trom, Ega-bred stock WERT 
ROCKS. 
HORNS. ANCONAS, B ROCKS. 
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QUALITY HATCHERY, Bex 8. ZEELAND, MICK 








WwW. Wy. Ty. and Di. Bralimtborns 











BREEDERS-CHICKS-EGGS 
oe 


W. and Brown 
free. Posiery Farm, Box 565, 
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n Agriculturist, April 19, 1924 


















Lively Chicks of the 


breeds you want 


Play safe. If you want real money- 
making poultry, get our Hollywood White 
Leghorns, Norfolk Spec. Farms Barred 
and Fishel White Rocks, Martin White 
Wyandottes or Sked Bros. Rhode Island 
Reds. These ere the most noted strains 
of these breeds. 

It's Cheaper to buy Kerr's Lively Chicks 
of these popular breeds than to hatch 
your own. y arrive when you want 
them, in exactly the number you would 
like to start. o risk; no trouble. We 
guarantee 100 per cent. delivery —alive 
and healthy 


Be sure to get the 1924 Kerr Chick Book 
and price list. It includes our records 


made in the International Egg-laying 
Contest. Send your name and address 
to-day. 


THE KERR CHICKERIES, Inc. 


(Member International Baby Chick Assn.) 


Newark, N. J. Sprin; id, Mass. 

Box No. 10 oN 10 

Frenchtown, N.J. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Box No. 10 Bex No. 10 


J crics| 


eee aera 


Youn 
~ “Built-to-Order”’ for Profits! 








over-feeding of meat or ground bone 
or unsanitary surroundings. It can be 
largely controlled by preventing these 
causes and seeing that each one gets 
a good swallow of water so made up that 
it contains 5 drops of refined carbolic 
acid to each pint of drinking water, It is 
given when chicks are taken from incu- 
bator and placed in brooder. The water 
after that should contain 3 drops of 
refined carbolic acid to each pint of water 











Just what perfect chicks should be—h 
is both bred right and hatched right. 
~you profit earlier. 


FOR PROMPT 


25 
%. 50 
Brown Leghorn . 5.60 
Black Minorcas or Anconas 6.75 


Remit by check, money order or registe: 


* Black Leghorns 





ealthy, brimful of vigor and pep. Every chick 
With such a start they mature quicker 


oe vase} 
a3 50 
9.50 
12.75 


100 
sie. 00 
18.00 
3s. 00 x 
red letter. We cannot ship C.O.D. 








for about two weeks. 

















SUNBEAM HATCHERY 


Chicks are produced under my personal supervision ina 
Modera Hatchery Hate ed from select, pure bred, 
vy-laying hens, well kept to insure vigorous chicks. 


Barred ‘Rocks, R.&8.C. 
Anconas, 50 — $8; Lee 
500—$72.50. White 
Rocks, White Wrendoties, 
. Black Minorcas, 

: —-$16; 500—$77.50. White & 
ingtons, ons A yan- 


1 
Mixed all varieties, 
eli se rant 
delivery guarant . 
Order from this Ad. Bank ref- 
Get them when you want them. 





wes. There is no risk 


Catalog. Member I 
8. B. TIPPIN, Box F FINDLAY, OHIO 
itera en 








BABY CHICK Hatched by the best 
Fd stem of incubation 
from high-class brec 

tolay stock. Barred and Buff Rocks, Reds, 

mas, Black Minorcas, 16c each; White, 

Brown, Buff Leghorns, 14c each; Broiler chicks, 

tec each. Safe delivery guaranteed by prepaid 
parcel post 


NUNDA POULTRY FARM, 








NUNDA, N. Y, 


Single Comb White Leghorns 


Exclusively Pure Barron English Strain, out of im- 
eer birds with egg records up to 314 eggs in a year 











pepetere on free farm range. Vaccinated. Butter- 

x, Now booking orders for eggs and baby chicks 

. April, May . June delivery. Capacity 

tooo eicks 45 My book *‘Profits in Poultry Kee; ing 
$1, or given with all $10 orders. Circulars 


EDGAR BRIGGS 
PLEASANT VALLEY, N. Y. 















YSSEGE HIGH 
QUALIT ¥ 







BRED 
C tiie KS 









We furnish Pure Bred Chicks of the 
finest quality, from high egg-produc- 
ing stock. Flocks built directly from 
laying contest winners. We have 
seventeen breeds. Write for our free 
illustrated catalogue and price list 
J. W. i. Gusape Hatchery 
Department 57 
Ottawa, Ohio 


GILLETTE'S CHICKS 
Binite Leghorns 18 
B M > gy ‘ 7 


hicks from only the very best stocks 
GILLETTE'S POULTRY FARMS, North Rose, N. Y. 
QUaLity BABY CHICKS 
a on 8. &- Ww horns, Barred and White 


















Rocks, R. I. Red for b = 
restricted ‘en range Btock wh ich AL Fs 
tection es every week. ices . —[e Satis- 

CM it oh guaranteed. Bonde Ea free. 
b a, Pa. 
eee 

CHICKS, oe a LEGHORNS, WYCKOFF’S BEST, DIRECT 

Pras Sstisfaction caren! reOirealar ene me 

Bex L, JAMESTOWN, PA. 

Te “FOR HATCHING.” Fr 


= White ce eeharns. Ne Pri —1 
——* circular. Robo ae, gob eae record ~44 Y. 











. Moravia, N. 


Paths’ Strain Bred-to-Lay BARRED ROCKS 





2 | charging. 


rhea. 


good preventative of diarrhea. 
Greater Losses from White Diarrhea 


and we must aim for prevention. 


with droppings of infected chicks 


in brooder house. Chicks with 
diarrhea will show following symptoms: 


dency of pasting up behind. 


brooder disinfected at once. 


to the chicks when hatched. 


being hatched by picking at the infected 
droppings. We keep our incubator 
closed and dark until chicks are ready 
to be placed in brooder. After placing in 
brooder sour milk or semi-solid butter- 
milk, which contains lactic acid that kills 
the white diarrhea germs, is fed to stop 
the spread of this disease. After white 
diarrhea organisms have once entered the 
general circulation of the chicks the above 
treatment is of little or no value. 


Causes of Leg Weakness 


Leg weakness is caused by over-feeding 
of fat-producing foods, over-crowding, 
poor ventilation or over-heating. The 
symptoms are indicated in the name of 
the disease. The chicks appear weak- 


will constantly tumble over. 
will be found sitting when eating. In 
treating leg weakness we remove the 
cause, feed bran, wheat or oat-meal in 
place of corn and corn meal, feed plenty 
of skimmed milk, green feed and give 
free range. 

Epitor’s Note.—Advices from several 
State colleges of agriculture, which states 
that in Cod Liver Oil we have one of the best 
preventatives of leg weakness. There is a 
precaution to be noted in using Cod Liver 
Oil, that it be not allowed to become rancid. 


Battery Cells Charge Unevenly 


One cell in our lighting plant is weaker than the rest. 
Is it safe to continue charging all the cells even though 
some of them gas before the weaker ones are fully 
charged?—R. M. A., New Jersey. 


Yo are perfectly safe in proceeding 
as you state. It is one of the objects 
of overcharging. When overcharging 
is done regularly there should be no 
difficulty in bringing up the weaker cell 
by doing a reasonable amount of over- 
If this cannot be done by 


: | regular overcharging, it indicates that 


the weaker cell is discharging rapidly, 
due, no doubt, to a short circuit. 


This 





and Hatching eggs. J. TROPEAN®, Sparrowbush, N.Y. 








should be investigated immediately. 





drooping wings, ruffled feathers, inclined 
to huddle together under brooder, listless 
and sleepy. whitish voidings arid a ten- 
These 
should be taken from rest of flock and 


Eggs from infected hens contain the 
white diarrhea germs and are transmitted 
It seems 
that the other chicks in the flock can get 
the infection from the diseased chicks only 
during the first three or four days after 


If chicks are prop- 
erly brooded and fed very little trouble 
will be experienced with ordinary diar- 
The feeding of sour milk or semi- 
solid buttermilk from the start is a very 


White diarrhea causes a greater loss of 
chicks than all other diseases combined. 
There is no known cure for it at — 
inhis 
disease is undoubtedly transferred from 
the mother-hen to the chick through the 
yolk of the egg. It can also be spread 
through food and water —e 
Ve 
must provide vessels for the food and 
water in which contamination can not 
take place; also plenty of absorptive — 
white 


kneed, wobbling, unable to stand and | 
The chicks 


Chicks shipped aaywhere 
within 1200 miles with guaranteed safe arrival of full count. 


W. F. HILLPOT, Box 29, Frenchtown, N. J. 


Book of results, ‘‘Quality Chicks,’’ FREE. 


Life Member American Poultry Association 














Member International Baby Chich Association 
$10 PER 100 AND UP 


U 
STURDY BABY CHICKS hock from ‘Ts ap 


Our flocks are pure bred and have full run on free range which means 
healthy, sturdy breeding stock. Breeding and culling work is in charge 
of a graduate of Cornell University Poultry Department, who has had 
much practical experience. Our Chicks are bred right. Order from this Ad. 


, 


8. Cc. nny Cc. & 8. C. Brown Legh Cc anc an $350 $075 ist so. 
®) orns 5 ro eghorns; S ‘ C. Anconas., . . 13, 50 
8. C, oR we Reds: Barred & Buff Ply. Rocks 4.00 7.75 15.00 ert 
Wh. Rocks: wh. ‘ yandottes, Buff Crpmgtens : 4.25 8.25 16.00 75.00 
All-Heavy Mixed Chicks. 3.50 6.75 13.00 bene 
Light Mixed Chicks 2.75 5. 0.00 


Send full remittance or write tor tree catalog. Reference: American T rust & Savings Bank. Order toda and et 
Chicks when you want You take no chances > Live Delivery Guaranteed. Chicks shipped postpaid. ‘ 


STURDY BABY CHICK CO., Clifton & Auburn, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
GOOD LUCK CHICKS This season ost our big, Autty, 
wetcr  1,000,00 se 


ithy “GOOD 
$10 PER 100 AND UP Chicks and Rear beShrs 
VARIETIES 60 


PRICES ON 













© 100 300 600 
White, Brown and Buff Leghorns P a § 00 oe 00 “408 $62.00 
Barred and White Rocks, R. C. and 8. C. Reds, Anconas., 8.00 5.00 72.00 
White W yandottes, Black Minorcas, Buff Orpingtons .... 8.50 16-00 7700 
Silver and Partridge Wyandottes, Light Brahmas, Buff 
Minorcas, Speckled Sussex 20.00 58.00 95.00 


Mixed, all varieties, $10 per 100 straight. 


py wey full live delivery guaranteed. Bank refer¢ nces. osnk' a! a (rome 
em when you want them. You take no chance on‘ Luc chiens * 
Catalog free. Member Intern'l Baby Chick Assn Only? 18 -y ++ Srom New York. 


NEUHAUSER CHICK HATCHERIES BOX 82 NAPOLEON, OHIO 


BABY DUCKS AND BABY CHICKS [ert zis! 


Healthy, husky stock 
Order today from this ad. Ref. Farmers and Citizens Bank, jae = 








Varieties Prices postpaid on 50 100 1000 
Tite ae White, Brown and Buff $7.00 $13.00 Pee! 00 $62.00 $120.00 
OCKS, Barred & White, ANCONAS, BLACK 
MINORCAS, R. I. REDS. single & Rose comb 8.00 15.00 43.00 72.00 140.00 
WHITE WYANDOTTES, BUFF ORPINGTONS 8.50. 16.00 47.00 75.00 145.00 
WHITE MINORCA Je each straight No order leas than 25 
EKIN INC 30c each straight No order leas than 


15. 
: $10.00 per hundred straight. 
Pure-bred, culled flocks on free range. 25° down books order. Circular free. 100% live 


delivery guaranteed LEMERT HATCHERY Box 700 LEMERT, OHIO 
> J . 7 or 
Ulmer’s Reliable Chicks, Gu2tenteed 100% live delivery. 


From pure bred free range stock with quality and 4 
500 





Delivered Prices: 25 50 100 

8. C. White Leghorns ‘ $3.25 7.00 $13.00 $62.00 $130.00 
White & Barred Rocks rr 4.25 8.00 15.00 72.00 
Anconas : aa ° 4.25 8.00 15.00 72.00 140.00 
R. C. & 8. C. Reds eeees 4.25 8.00 15.00 72.00 140.00 
White Wyandottes s% 5.00 9.00 HU 00 82.00 
Black Minoreas and Buff Orpingtons 5.00 9.00 00 82.00 
Mixed $10.00 per 100 eraighs. All hatched from high 

productive strains. Order direct from this advertisement. Bank reference if desired. 


| ULMER’S RELIABLE HATCHERY, M. F. Ulmer, Propr., BUCYRUS, OHIO 





‘(BABY CHICKS 


$11 AND UP 


Live Deli pnp Guarenteed 


Prepaid prices on 25 50 100 500 
White, Brown, Black and Buff Leghorns R $3. 75 $7. 00 $13.00 $62.00 
Brd., Wh. and Buff Rocks, Anconas, S.C. and R. C. Reds, 

White Wyandottes : 4.25 8.00 15.00 72.00 
Black Minorcas 4.50 8.25 16.00 78.00 
Sil pe Wyandottes, Buff and Wh. Orpingtons, Black 

ungshans ° 4.50 8.75 17.00 83.00 
Li ight “Brahms AS 5.00 9.75 19.00 93.00 


culled flocks. 
We have been 15 years in the Business. 


Box 16, KENTON, OHIO 


S Broiler Chicks $11.00 per 100. We hatch 40 breeds from heavy laying, 
Bank reference. Order direct from thisad. Circular free 


THE SOUTH KENTON POULTRY FARM, 














Produced from healthy, pure-bred, carefully 
developed birds. We supervise every detail. Our 
chicks are highest quality—Why pay more? 


BABY CHICKS 


Prices (parcel-post Paid) on 25 50 100 500 1 
White, Brown, Leghorns $3.75 $7.00 $13.00 $65.00 $120.00 
Barred Rocks, R. |. Reds 4.25 8.00 15.00 75.00 140. 
White Rocks, White Wyandottes 4.75 9.00 ee 00 85.00 160.00 
Black Minorcas, Buff Orpingtons 4.75 9.00 17.00 85.00 160.00 


Assorted, 
Orders filled in order received. One-fourth cash with order. We guarantee 100% 


VAN WERT HATCHERIES, Route E-4, 


ail breeds, $11.00 per 100 straight. 
live delivery. Catalog on request. 


VAN WERT, OHIO 


Long’s Guaranteed Chicks 


(#7 Rocks, Anconas, i4c. Wyan. 16c, Leg. 
#4 13c, Mixed 10c. Reductions on_ large 








We Hold the World’s Official Record 
A. C. Jones Barred Rocks, 








313 EGGS | amounts. Good, lively Free Range 
|| Be a 
z-4 SA ghorns, . Wyand es, R.I. | \ anteed. - \ 

— Dy aye —— LONG’S RELIABLE HATCHERY 
A. C. JONES sal «GEORGETOWN DEL. R. D. LONG, M@r. Box 12, MILLERSTOWN, PA. 

















LANCASTER CHICKS BRING YOU THE MONEY | 


| KS i livable 

Write for illustrated catalogue or order from ) ad. 
White, Eeg AS ty from 
pa. Paton" Loy farm bred 


=. ane &. © 
in 8. C. W. 


horns $13 per 100. W 
te per 100. wi Roce 
one 5S Leghorns fe I. Reds, B. P. Rooks. Sent 
prepaid, 100% live delivery guaranteed. 
Eggs and breeding stock. oa 





100. Whi 
circulars. “All that is new in Poultry” 
GALEN FARMS, Box 200, CLYDE, NEW YORK 


HUMMER’S BABY CHICKS 
Are the Best in the Long Run. 4 Great Breeds 


mas $18. 100% 
live delivery. Ref., Hocking 
Valley Nat'l Bank. Write today. 


LANCASTER FARMS HATCHERY, Box 23, LANCASTER,O. 


BABY CHICKS tii prodiuce resalfs. This is the 














M t riced. Free Circulars of Chicks 
verdict from hundreds of customers who swear by nod "Brooders. Mixed Stock $13 per 100. 
RosgLawn Quatity Cuicxs. Send for prices today. HUMMER’S POULTRY 
wn Farm & Hatchery, B., Ottsville, Pa, FRENCHTOWN, M. J. 8. © 








SOCONY sie Oil for Tractor 


Lubrication was developed especially 
for the requirements of the tractor 
engine. It goes a long way toward 
helping you get better service —more 
profitable service —and longer life out 
of your tractor. 

* 


Even at high operating heat, Socony 
Motor Oil maintains a perfect piston- 
to-cylinder seal, insuring fine com- 
pression and full power from every 
cylinder, whether you burn gasoline 
or kerosene. 
* 

The Socony Motor Oil chart specifies 
the correct type of oil for your tractor. 
And you can depend on both chart 
and oil. Ask your dealer or write us 
direct. Delivery in 30 or 50 gallon 
metal drums, with faucet, probably 
will suit you best, and it costs no more, 


Call or write our nearest station. 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 
26 Broadway 


SOCONY 


MOTOR OIL 


for Tractor Lubrication 


Oe ae | mm. \, 
. Se)! 
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Valuable news 
ina simple statement 


There is actual news for the farmer in the 
statement that now “it costs’ no more to 
buy a Kelly.” 

For many years, Kelly-Springfield tires 
were sold at a higher price than the best of 
the “standard” tires but those who wanted 
the best at any price bought Kellys. 
Living up to traditions, never cheapening 
the product to meet competition, the busi- 
mess grew until a great new plant—one of 
the world’s biggest and best tire factories— 
was built. 

In this plant the Kelly-Springfield quality 
has been further improved and the cost of 
production greatly lessened. 

It is as important news to the farmer as to 
the city man, that he may now secure the 
greater mileage, the additional surefooted- 
ness, and the priceless peace of mind that 
Kelly tires afford, at the same price he 
would have to pay for an ordinary tire. 


It costs na more to buy a Kelly 
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KELLY~-TIRES 
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